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OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


The cover portrays one of our most beautiful churches, 
the First Universalist Church of Wausau, Wisconsin. The 
minister of this church, the Rev. Brainard Gibbons is the 
author of our Candid Dialogues on Advent in Retrospect 
which Universalists will be using next month. 


Carleton M. Fisher reports on his splendid relief work in 
Holland, now completed, in his article, What Universalists and 
Unitarians Together Did for the People of Holland. 


Clarence R. Skinner, Dean Emeritus of Tufts School of 
Religion and current Russell lecturer concludes the text of his 
thesis on Superstition, Reason, and Faith in this number. 


Arthur Peacock, author, editor, British trades union 
worker, and Universalist minister gives us an intimate picture 
of the present status and future possibilities of Universalism 
in England in A Report from London. 


DON’T MISS DR. JOHN VAN SCHAICK’S SPLENDID 
ARTICLE, “THE CHRISTIAN IMPERATIVE TO RELIEVE 
HUMAN SUFFERING,” which will appear in our Christmas 
number, December 21, 1946. 


TWO MORE CHURCHES REPORT SALARY RAISES 
Since we last mentioned the subject of ministers’ salaries, 
reports have come to our desk that the Universalist Churches 
of Albion, New York, and Stockton, Illinois, have given their 
ministers substantial salary raises to help meet the high cost 
of living. Good work! 


Why not send A WORTHWHILE CHRISTMAS GIFT that will 
be a reminder of the giver for twelve months instead of just a 
day? 


GIVE THE CHRISTIAN LEADER for $3. 
An attractive gift card will be sent in your name. 


Send gift subscription to 


Enclosed find 
Bill me [ ] 


Donor 


P. S. Renew my own subscription to The Christian Leader i 
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ARLETON Fisher has finished his splendid work in 

Holland. Fisher’s withdrawal from Holland is part 
of the overall European relief situation. It is exactly 
in line with the rapidly changing relief picture and the 
tragically increasing need for more relief in central 
Europe. This move does not mean that our relief 
work in Europe is drawing to a close. It does mean 
' that we are moving into a new and more desperately 
needy situation. Fisher and his associates must have 
greater support in the months ahead. | 

At the end of this year, when UNRRA closes its 

activities, there will be no international relief organiza- 
tion to help supply minimum needs for millions of peo- 
ple still in desperate straits and near starvation. For 
some strange reason our state department while advo- 
cating international action for the control of Trieste, the 
control of atomic energy, and the making and keeping 
of the peace, still (at this writing November 21) op- 
poses Mr. LaGuardia’s plan for a successor to UNRRA. 
Whatever the reasons for the state department stand, 
the results will be disastrous, not only for the needy 
peoples of Europe, but also for relations between 
this ¢ountry and European countries in the future. 
Opr governmental proposals for bilateral arrangement 
between countries with surpluses and countries with 
deficits smack too, too strongly of the use of food 
and other relief supplies as weapons of diplomacy. 
- This is, of course, not the intent of our State Depart- 
ment but it is being so interpreted by suffering 
- Europeans. 
« Jt may be that we will finally set up a successor to 
UNRRA, but there will be delays. There will be 
tragic suffering among millions in Europe while the 
statesmen confer and consider this and that. 

This situation constitutes an immediate and con- 
tinuing challenge to all the religious people of Ameri- 
ca. Commenting on the relief needs of war-torn 
countries, our friend Dr. Robert Wood Coe, chairman 
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/Holland, A Good Job Well Done 
Now, More Work For European Relief 


of the Massachusetts Congregational Committee on 
War Victims Relief, said, “After all of us have done 
our best, we will not have done enough.” The Con- 
gregationalists are raising vast sums of money for 
relief. Our fellow workers, the Unitarians, are shoul- 
dering an enormous load next year without the aid 
of the President’s War Fund. Universalists must 
strain every nerve to give the greatest possible sup- 
port to their European relief work. 

In this number is a heart warming story of Mr. 
Fisher’s work in Holland. This project, now com- 
pleted, is one in which all Universalists can take great 
pride, pride not for ourselves, but pride in the sac- 
rificial work of Carleton Fisher and of those who in 
this country spent long hours gathering, sorting, and 
shipping clothes and other articles which Mr. Fisher 
distributed. . 

Now Mr. Fisher’s activities are being shifted to 
another area because of “human need.” Commenting 
on the possibility of going into Hungary, Mr. Fisher 
said, “It is in Hungary that the situation is particular- 
ly challenging, especially in the field of child care... . 
Naturally at this stage, I cannot go into details con- 
cerning the exact nature of the work. .. . But I have 
read all the correspondence and reports from Budapest, 
and I must say that the situation there is one in which 
there exists great need.’ In those last two words, 
“oreat need,” is the whole story and the only justifica- 
tion of relief work anywhere any time. 

This “great need” calls for not less, but greater 
support, for our Service Committee Work. And how 
does this gear in with our Unified Appeal? It gears 
in with both our Unified Appeal and our Five Year 
Program of rededication to our Universalist ideals 
and stimulation of our Universalist work. Give to 
the Unified Appeal for home work of course! And 
give generously. We think there should be a fifty 
per cent increase of giving over what is being asked 
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this year to make the home work stronger. Every 
cent of this money will go back into the churches 
through service of officials and field workers, through 
printed material, and direct aid to churches. 

In rededicating ourselves to the ideal of universal 
brotherhood, however, we must not be content with 
success in the national field. The Universalist Church 
in common with all the churches of America has an 
imperative mission under God to continue to help 
the naked and the still starving people of this world. 
If we should this year give fifty per cent more for 
home projects, and we believe that we should, we 
certainly should give one hundred per cent more for 
relief of human misery abroad. 

Thinking about Carl Fisher and his new work in 
Europe as we look at our own well-clothed and well- 
fed children, we do well to bear in mind the solemn 
warning uttered by one who recently returned from 


AN OPEN LETTER TO OUR UNIVERSALIST 
WOMEN 


The Association of Universalist Women has done 
and is still doing a most valuable work for Christian 
liberalism. That work is essential to the welfare of 
our fellowship. That work is in imminent danger of 
being seriously crippled. 


The danger lies in the fact that the National Board 
of the women’s organization has been unable to raise 
the salaries of either the ministers supported in North 
Carolina or their Executive Director, Ida M. Folsom. 
The result is that these ministers are fighting a losing 
battle with the high cost of living and Miss Folsom 
is in the impossible position of having no residence 
in the Boston area where her headquarters office is 
located. The reason for this is in the realm of pure 
mathematics. Miss Folsom’s salary has been so small, 
and her travel expenses so little, that she has actually 
spent her own money for several years to continue 
in the work. Such a situation, however, cannot go 
on indefinitely. 


We are not convinced that this is an insoluable 
problem. Nearly all church women’s organizations 
have some reserve funds. Granted that the national 
women’s board can do no more than it is doing, we 
still believe that there is a way of keeping the best 
women’s program we ever had going strong. That 
way is for the rank and file of women in local associa- 
tions and the officers of state associations to dig into 
their treasuries and give immediate and substantially 
increased financial support to the national organiza- 
tion. If you have some free funds held for a rainy day, 
this is the day to use them! 


Universalist women, we have confidence in you. 
We are proud of the work you have done and are 
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Europe, “Either we send relief supplies to Europe in| 
abundance now, or we will be sending armies there 
a few years from now.” 


The gifts of men and women of religion to those 
in need come not, however, from considerations of 
prudence, nor even open handed generosity. They 
are the thoughtful gifts of love to those whom God 
“hath made of one blood” with us, our suffering 
brothers and sisters. 

Yes, continue to send your shipments of clothing’ 
to the warehouse in New York. Don’t mark them 
for Holland, just send them. Continue in every way 
to support the noble work Fisher and his associates 
have done, are doing, and will continue to do on that 
long desolate Jericho road, which is Europe. 

Remember Dr. Coe’s word, “After all of us have 
done our best, we will not have done enough.” 


doing. We are confident that you will not let down | 
your program, your intelligent and loyal field worker } 
and educational director, Miss Folsom, or the ministers | 
who in good faith depend on you. 


We appeal to you now for immediate extra help | 
to keep your splendid program from breaking down. | 
That program successfully continued is necessary to | 
the success of our larger Five Year Church Program. 


Without the knowledge of your national board or 
anyone else involved, we appeal to you to go “the 
other mile” in your support of your program and your 
workers. Above and beyond all of your other obliga- | 
tions to your local churches and to your national | 
church Unified Appeal, we ask you for immediate and 
sacrificial giving to keep the program of the Associa- 
tion of Universalist Women moving forward. | 

Act now! Next year will be too late! ~ 


THE SCRATCH PAD 


Enthusiastic reports of Rabbi Beryl Cohon’s course 
in Contemporary Judaism come to us from students of | 
Tufts College School of Religion. 


* * * * 


The recently reactivated Adin Ballou Fellowship 
would be acting truly in the spirit of Adin Ballou if its 
members were to initiate an immediate, sustained, and 
well-though-out campaign agitating the release of ) 
conscientious objectors to war still held in prison by | 
our government. . 
) 


* * * * 


Universalists all over the land are this month 
following the Advent manual, Within Our Hearts, com- 
piled by Alice Harrison. These thoughtful readers are 
joined in a fellowship of joyous expectation and re- 
dedication to the highest. 
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What Universalists and Unitarians Together 
Did for the People of Holland 


A Report from our Field Worker 


» Carleton M. Fisher 


One could make a digest of all the monthly memoranda that have reached 
Boston since the first of April and still not sum up in any true sense what 
the Unitarian and Universalist Service Committees have done in Holland 


these past months. 


[+ eee actually accomplished?” no easy answer presents itself. 


When I ask myself the question, “What have we 


For there are 


so many things that we do which refuse to be counted or measured. 
One of the most common questions I’ve had to answer in Holland has 


been, “How many Unitarians and Universalists are there in America 


999 
: 


People have seen what we have been doing, and imagined we are a 


mighty host indeed! 


EASURED in terms of statistics, we have done a 

significant job in Holland—significant in terms of 
the total need and even more meaningful when we 
consider the numerical strength of the church fellow- 
| ships that did the work. 

Five hundred and forty bales of clothing have been 
distributed or approximately one hundred and ten- 
‘thousand pieces; seven thousand nine hundred and 
sixty five pairs of used shoes, eight hundred and three 
educational and toilet kits, 
four hundred and fifty-five 
children’s gilts, five thou- 
sand ninety-seven pounds 
of supplementary food- 
stuffs, three hundred pairs 
of new shoes. 

Our distribution helped 

meet the needs of the fol- 
lowing communities in the 
-Netherlands: Amsterdam, 
Haarlem, Rotterdam, Arn- 
hem, Nijmegen, Utrecht, 
Woerden, Overschie, Kral- 
ingschevee, Capelle and 
Tjssel, Ijsselmonde, Pernis, 
Hoek van Holland, Katwijk 
aan Zee, Waddinxveen, Ber- 
kel, Krimpen and Lek, Berg- 
schenho,ek, Wageningen 
- Zutphen, Uitwerden, Herwen en Aert, Terborg, Ooster- 
beek, Vlaardingen, Putten, Schaarsbergen, Harberg, 
‘Vollenhove, Enschede, Meppel, Coevorden, Appinged- 
am, Heereveen, Wst Stllingswerf, Doetinchem, and 
Dinxperlo. It will be noted that all these communities 
are centered in the eastern part of Holland and in the 
Rotterdam area, with few exceptions. 

“How did we make one hundred ten thousand 
pieces of clothing go so far? And wasn’t it dribbled 
here and there and everywhere, making no outstand- 
ing contribution anywhere?” The answer to those 
questions lies in the realm of procedure. 

In any relief operation, the first requisite is to dis- 
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The decision to transfer our relief operations to 
another area in Europe was based on considera- 
tions of human need. Basic was the knowledge 
that the period of emergency need in the Nether- 
lands had passed, and that further work in that 
area would be at the expense of your desire to 
serve at the points of greatest need. The conclu- 
sion of widespread UNRRA operations at the end 
of the year was a determining factor also. Though 
the governments in Central and Eastern Europe 
will strive as best they can to meet the dire needs 
of their peoples, the help of private agencies will 
be imperative to avoid tragic failure. 

Such modest help as we may bring in this new 
situation will consequently be the more significant, 
IF WE HELP WHERE THE NEED IS MOST CRIT- 


cern the points of greatest need. At the moment we 
began our operations in Holland, with the exception 
of the eastern area, the points of greatest need were 
not to be isolated geographically. Previous and con- 
tinuing operations by other agencies had left the 
Arnhem-Nijmegen area as the one spot of great need 
that could still be centered geographically. The other 
points of greatest need were literally all over the map. 
In the larger cities, in the towns and villages there 
were many families whose 
need had not been met. 
One might well have said, 
“Begin work anywhere!” 

But there was yet anothcr 
important consideration. We 
were not alone in the fie!d; 
there were many other 
agencies bringing aid to the 
Dutch people. How could 
we best serve in meeting the 
greatest need, in co-opera- 
tion with all the other 
agencies? Where could we 
best fit in to the total 
picture? 

The Volksherstel organ- 
ization or Dutch Peoples 
Reconstruction Movement, 
serving as the co-ordinat- 
ing agency for all relief activities in the Netherlands, 
provided the facilities whereby the supplies shipped 
from America could be moved from the Rotterdam 
wharves to the many distribution centers. With their 
ample warehouse and efficient staff, each shipload of 
relief supplies was carefully channeled through to the 
many .areas of need, where it would be distributed by 
one or more co-operating relief agencies. 

The Protestant churches of Holland, preserving the 
co-operative relationship that had served the Dutch 
people so well during the German occupation, had 
organized an inter-church reconstruction committee, 
composed of all the Protestant groups in the nation. 
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—Carleton M. Fisher 


‘his inter-church committee, with its twenty six re- 
gional committees and many local committees, had not 
only set up the facilities for distributing relief supplies 
in all areas, but had also ready access to accurate re- 
ports from every corner of the land as to existing needs. 

A liaison was established with the Inter-Church Re- 
construction Committee of the Netherlands at an early 
stage in our program, so that our contributions along 
with contributions from other American service com- 
mittees, might be channeled through their distribution 
centers wherever possible. Some twenty thousand 
pieces of clothing were distributed in the Rotterdam 
area through this co-operative relationship. 

At some thirteen different points I met with local 
distribution committees and made all preliminary ar- 
rangements with them. Our clothing was not “mixed 
up” with clothing contributed by any other agency; 
in the case of the Rotterdam area distribution, as in 
every instance, where we worked in co-operation with 
the Inter-Church Committee, it was a distribution of 
Unitarian and Universalist contributions in an opera- 
tion conducted through the established facilities of a 
Dutch organization. Each family receiving clothing 
went home in the knowledge that the Unitarians and 
Universalists of America had helped them, and all 
were anxious to write their words of appreciation to 
America. (And as to the number of parsons and 
deacons who learned about Universalists and Uni- 
tarians for the first time in their lives, it’s difficult 
to calculate!) 

In each of these distributions, those families com- 
ing to receive clothing had been carefully investigated 
by social workers. In other words, these were not 
“general” distributions. And thus is explained how it 
was that one hundred ten-thousand pieces of clothing 
went so far. In each community, our aid went to 
those who had not yet received aid in the way of 
clothing; to those who for one reason or another had 
been discriminated against, to those whose pride had 
not let them step forward and ask help from others, 
to those who somehow had been forgotten or over- 
looked in earlier relief actions. And they were per- 
haps the more grateful ones, for in the end they had 
not been left out. 

In the devastated eastern area of Holland we con- 
ducted a second operation in conjunction with the 
Inter-Church Reconstruction Committee, distributing 
some seventeen thousand five hundred pieces of cloth- 
ing in a number of smaller towns and villages. Here, 
as in the Rotterdam area, a fine spirit of co-operation 
was realized and the local committees worked most 
effectively. I was particularly glad that we were able 
to bring aid to the little town of Putten—that tiny 
place that had faced mounts of tragedy. Many of 
the families no longer had any father or brothers: the 
Germans had one day taken out over seven hundred 
of their men and shot them down in cold blood, in re- 
prisal for some resistance activity. To the towns of 
Enschede and Vollenhov and Oosterbeek, were we 
able to bring help, as well as to Schaarsbergen and 
Dinxperlo, all of them centers of destruction and need. 
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All of our work was not in co-operation with the 
Inter-Church Reconstruction Committee, effective as 
the relationship was. For there were instances where 
it was possible and best to conduct our own operations, 
quite independently. Amsterdam was the outstand- 
ing example. Here in a city of some eight hundred 
thousand people were many families who would normal- 
ly not be reached by the established church agencies. — 

In the formation of our Amsterdam committee, 
we were most fortunate in having Mr. Is Carvalho, 
a local school-teacher, (who had already done some 


‘work for the Unitarian Service Committee) to st 


us on our way. Our committee finally included Mrs. 
Biemond-Kam of the Children’s Home Society, Rey. 
Frater Smid, minister of the Free Congregation, Miss 
Koch, social worker of the liberal Dutch reformed 
churches, Miss Knuttel, social worker of the Remons- 
trant churches, Miss Filarski, social worker for the 
municipality, and Miss Bloch, secretary of the Bureau 
for Ex-Political Prisoners. With such a committee, 
a successful job was inevitable, for each one brought 
to the task a knowledge and enthusiasm that was 
wonderful to see! 


In the process of distributing some thirty thousand 
pieces of clothing to four thousand eight hundred and 
sixty men, women and children, we occupied three 
different buildings, a police station, a store and a large 
house. These changes of location occasioned much 
work, but were made necessary as our work expanded. 
Our finest quarters were the last ones occupied, in a 
large house of truly amazing proportions and ad- 
mittedly fantastic design, situated on the Koning- 
inneweg at number 31. There were sufficiently large 
rooms to permit a most efficient organization of the 
distribution—a room for children’s clothing, one for 
men’s clothing, ete., and even a separate room for 
shoes. Our committee members were able to secure 
from department stores and other sources, all the 
necessary equipment with which to work; clothes 
racks, hundreds of clothes hangers, store counters; 
tables, benches and chairs, and even artistic signs 
to place over each door—“Schoenen,” “Kinderkleed- 
ing,” ete. 

The mere sorting and counting of thirty thousand 
pieces of clothing is itself no meagre task! And for 
this work we had an admirable staff, headed by a 
young Amsterdam student, Koos Schlette, and in- 
cluding the following ladies:. Mesdames van Wilsum, 
de Vries, Elzinga, Prummel, Faber, Mulder, van 
Leeuwen, Wienink, Hes, Jansen, Penning, van Baeren, 
and the Misses Macltielsen, Guillmard, Colijn, Lam- 
mers, Prins and Bloch. 


While the work of sorting and counting the clothing. 
was being done, the preparation of case lists, addressing 
of envelopes and other details had to be dealt with. 

The diversity of cases with which we dealt can 
be seen when one reads the list of local agencies with 
whom we co-operated. Many of the families we aided 
were referred to us by the Bureau Ex-Politieke Gevan- 
genen, an organization established after the liberation 
to aid those men and women who had been in con- 
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Said this girl, “You don’t know how much it means to me 
to be able to thank somebody, I could write a letter to 
America, but now I can shake hands with America.” 


centration camps and prisons; other families were 
sent to us by the Vereeniging van Deutsche en Staten- 
loze Emigranten and the Hollandgruppe Freiesdeutsch- 
land—organizations seeking to care for stateless per- 
sons and anti-Nazi Germans; other families came to 
__us from the social work departments of the municipal- 

ity itself, the Amsterdam Water department and the 
_ Amsterdam Health department; still others were re- 
ferred to us by the Pro Juventute organization that 
- seeks to care for families with delinquent or incom- 
petent parents; others from the case lists of the smaller 
liberal church communities; others that were investi- 
gated by our own committee workers. 

On ,the average, between two hundred and two 
hundred and fifty persons were helped each day at 
our’ Amsterdam center, coming at specified hours 
through the day from 9 o’clock in the morning till 
4 o’clock in the afternoon. The volunteer staff worked 
in relays, so that no one was under great pressure and 
there was always an adequate number of workers 
on hand. This was an important consideration, because 
a high level of enthusiasm was maintained. Each 
day, the workers were served coffee at 11 o’clock and 
tea at 4 o’clock, and while American office “slaves” 
may, consider this overdoing things somewhat, they 
can be assured that it is the customary procedure 
in every Dutch establishment! 


“Each day had its particularly touching moments— 
the time when the young couple received a stock of 
-babies clothing for their expected one and walked out 
the door with the most wonderful smiles on their 
- faces, smiles that none of us will ever forget—or the 
day we helped a mother surrounded by a seething 
mass of thirteen youngsters, and the baby slept peace- 
fully on the counter while we tried to fit a dozen tiny, 
dirty feet with shoes and socks—or the man whose 
gospel was Esperanto and whose concern was less 
for what he should wear than for the imperative need 
of a truly international language! But every day was 
one of deep satisfaction, as we were able to fit clothing 
and shoes to those who needed them so much. 

- The town of Nijmegen was the center of another 
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“Remembering the years when everything was being taken 
away from them, one nurse said, ‘such a moment is a new 
experience for us.’ ” 


of our independent operations, where some ten thou- 
sand pieces of clothing were distributed by a local 
committee headed by Mr. and Mrs. C. M. de Vijs-van 
Elten. Here in the center of the town, so heavily 
damaged by shell-fire in the battle of Arnhem, our 
distribution was conducted in rooms of the Mennonite 
social center. Counted among the thousands of pieces 
of clothing in this distribution were five cases of new 
children’s and babies clothing made by members of 
Unitarian Alliance groups in America. 

Our clothing distribution in the city of Haarlem 
was worked out in direct co-operation with the local 
Volksherstel organization. An agreement was reached 
whereby fifty percent of the fifteen thousand pieces of 
clothing would be distributed to cases of need sub- 
mitted by the social workers of the several liberal 
churches, and fifty per cent to cases submitted by 
other local agencies. This arrangement was found 
advisable since it had been apparent that in previous 
distributions, disproportionate amounts of clothing 
had gone to the orthodox communities. 

At this point, it might be well to point out the 
reason for much of the discrimination that had oc- 
curred in other relief operations. Shipments of cloth- 
ing were sent from America by the Reformed churches, 
the Mennonites and other groups to help meet, primari- 
ly, the members of the Dutch Reformed churches, 
the Mennonite churches, etc. in Holland. Only in- 
cidentally were persons outside these specific church 
communities helped. With the result that many a 
town and village had seen clothing distributions con- 
ducted wherein only those families of a certain church 
community received aid. 


There were occasional instances where even distribu- 
tions conducted by the Inter-Church Reconstruction 
Committee were found to be “weighted” in favor of the 
orthodox sections of the community. These situations 
were the result of non-representative local distribu- 
tion committees. 

It was consequently of great significance in many 
cases, that our committees. were able to come into a 
local situation with a stated policy of impartiality 
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and proceed to organize a distribution that had the 


simple criterion of need at the fore.’ As in the Haarlem 
situation, we set out to fill the-gaps, to ferret out the 
‘cases of need that had not been met; regardless of race, 
religion or creed. 

One déar old lady, a member of the Catholic 
church in Nijmegen, entered our distribution center 
one afternoon, and approached one of the workers in 
an extremely belligerent manner. She said she had 
heard that no Catholics were being aided by the 
Unitarian and Universalist committees, and she, who 
was in need, wondered why it was so. To her amaze- 
ment and quiet amusement of the other workers, this 
lady was conducted to the administration desk and 
shown the list of persons that had already been helped; 
a number of Catholic families were pointed out to 
her, some of whom she knew quite intimately. After 
making the most profuse apologies, and admitting that 
she was in no great need herself, she hastily departed. 

This incident was typical of many and reveals 
how very important a policy of non-sectarianism is in 
the whole area of relief work. And especially in a 
country like Holland, where sectarianism persists to 
a striking degree in spite of wartime collaboration 
amongst churches, was this policy a continuing demon- 
‘station of the inclusive spirit that must come to charac- 
‘terize the work of Christian groups. 

Our work in Holland was not limited to the dis- 
tribution of clothing. Smaller but no less important 
actions were taken which met real needs. There was, 
for example, a shipment of fifty-two cases of soybean 
oil from the Unitarian Service Committee that was 
distributed among a number of institutions caring for 
tubercular cases and others who were slowly recovering 
from the effects of long imprisonment. ‘The doctors 
of the Red Cross sanitorium at Bloemendaal and of 
some fourteen similar institutions were extremely grate- 
ful for this precious oil that would do so much to 
supplement the diets of their many patients. 

A shipment of ten C.A.R.E. packages from the 
office of the Universalist Service Committee brought 
great joy to forty-two men and women who miraculous- 
ly returned from the concentration camps in Germany. 
A C.A.R.E. package received from the Universalist 
Church in Newark brought much warm gratitude from 
two Amsterdam students whose health had been so 
impaired during the war years that they could no 
longer attend classes at the university. 

From the Universalist Church in Buffalo came 
twenty parcels to the children’s home “de Schaap- 
shoo” in Noordwijk aan Zee, containing sheets, towels, 
washcloths, toys and other items so essential to the 
equipping of a new home. 

Two needy families in Amsterdam were “adopted” 
by members of the Universalist congregation at Seven 
Springs, N. C. 

Cases of food received from American Youth for 
World Youth went to a number of private and public 
schools, so that teachers were able to help those 
pupils who were in special need of supplementary foods. 

Educational and toilet kits contributed by the 
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children and young people of our churches and of 
schools in many parts of the United States were dis- 
tributed to school children in Rotterdam, Amsterdam, 
Haarlem, Utrecht and Nijmegen. These boxes con- 
taining all sorts of good things—pencils, paper, crayons, 
rulers, soap, fountain pens, towels, washcloths, puz- 
zles, games, etc.—brought Christmas in September to 
so many Dutch boys and girls. 

The outstanding contribution of the Universalist 
Service Committee was that of three hundred pairs 
of new shoes to the nurse trainees in Amsterdam. 
These shoes, purchased in Switzerland, were beautiful 
to see, and the nurses who received them could not 
begin to express their appreciation in words. The 
day the distribution began, October 9, I was present 
at the Wilhelmina Gasthuis, the largest of the Amster- 
dam municipal hospitals. The assistant-director, Mr. 
de Kruyft had made everything in readiness. The 
shoes were spread out on a long table in one of the 
dispensaries and a grateful staff had decorated the 
room with flowers and Dutch and American flags. It 
was a most festive atmosphere and one of the head 
nurses who was to conduct the distribution said to 
me, “Such a moment is a new experience for us.” She 
was remembering the years when everything was 
being taken away from them. And now good friends 
were helping to restore what had been lost. 


When the first young trainees entered the room 
and gave their names, I could not help but notice the 
wonderfully child-like anticipation in their eyes as 
they gazed at the shoe-boxes on the table. The 
fitting of the shoes, the sighs of admiration, the gay, 
sometimes broken and tearful expressions of gratitude 
that followed were something I shall never forget. 
They had understood, when I told them that these 
gifts were the contributions of American friends who 
wished to share in the common task of building a 
better world and that they were also given in recog- 
nition of the work they were doing so selflessly for 
their fellow. men. One of the young nurses said to 
me. “You don’t know how much it means to me to” 
be able to really thank somebody. I could write a 
letter to America, but now I can shake hands with 
America!” Once again, as on occasions uncounted, I 
realized that in my person was seen the collective sacri- 
fice and effort of thousands of Universalists and Unit- 
tarians in America. The hand that clasped mine was 
clasping the hands of so many, the words that I heard 
were being spoken to a great company of souls. 

Arrangements had been made for taking photo- 
graphs. As Mr. de Kruyft jokingly put it, “Surely 
we'll have to take a picture of you, surrounded by 
our beautiful nurses!” One of the hospital techini- 
cians came with his camera and flood lights, and after 
much joking and re-arranging of chairs and _ facial 
expressions, a number of photos were taken. I was 
anxious for the people back home to see some of the 
recipients of their wonderful gifts; unfortunately my 
plea to remain on the side-lines went completely un- 
heeded. 

The three hundred nurse trainees who received 
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- lectual authority’ has taken place. 


f the shoes are doing a truly magnificent job in the two 
§ largest and most crowded of Amsterdam’s municipal 
} hospitals, the Wilhelmina~Gasthuis and the Binnen 
| Gasthuis. They work hard, ten and twelve hours each 
day, for a very small wage, hardly enough to keep 
| them in pocket money. They have to provide their 
( own uniforms and shoes. It can be easily seen, there- 
j fore, what a new pair of good shoes meant to them. 


his report of our work in Holland would cer- 


1 tainly not be complete without mention of the wonder- 


ful co-operation given us by so many Dutch organiza- 
tions and individuals. My first days in Holland were 


| made so much easier through the kindness of Mr. G. 


~P. van Dam of Aerdenhout, Dr. Noordhoff of Haar- 


I lerii, and Mr. Is Carvalho of Amsterdam. In suceed- 
| ings weeks, a host of individuals were eagerly giving 
| me all sorts of helpful information and counsel, and 


on every hand, there was a real eagerness to help 


make our work effective. Office space and living 
quarters were provided me through the kindness of 
Mr. and Mrs. Biemond in Amsterdam. Valuable 
transportation was provided by Mr. Cassee of the 
Centraal Comite Kinderbescherming. Aid in securing 
distribution quarters came from countless sources— 
the municipal health department, the Bijenkorf de- 
partment stores, the police department. Shipping of 
supplies into the interior was made possible through 
the well-organized facilities of the Volksherstel. 

The Universalist Service Committee, can honestly 
feel that in their first relief action in co-operation with 
the Unitarian Service Committee, they have rendered 
a great service. We have sought to do our best with 
the means at our disposal—and in a spirit of good- 
will toward all men. Surely this was our aim, and 
we did not miss the mark. 

God willing, we shall continue in service. 


Superstition, Reason and Faith II 


- Clarence R. Skinner 


N this hour of the world’s greatest crisis, the need 
A for a living, transforming Christianity is frighten- 

ingly urgent. High destiny or doom waits upon our 
fateful decision. Shall we free Christianity from the 
encumbrances which crush its spirit? 

Prof. Dewey says, “The issue does not concern this 
and that piecemeal item of belief, but centers in the 
question of the method by which any and every item 

- of intellectual belief is to be arrived at and justified. 
The significant bearing for my purpose in all this is 
that new methods of inquiry and reflection have be- 
come for the educated man today the final arbiter of 
all questions of fact, existence, and intellectual assent. 
Nothing less than a revolution, in the ‘seat of intel- 

This revolution, 
rather than any particular aspect of its impact upon 
this and that religious belief, is the central thing. The 
mind of man is being habituated to a new method and 
ideal. There is but one sure road of access to truth— 
the.road of patient, co-operative inquiry operating by 
means of observation, experiment, record and controlled 
reflection.” 

“ Who can doubt that these words are a challenge 

which Christianity must accept or resign itself to in- 
creasing impotence? 
“ But all is not plain sailing for those who would em- 
bark upon a revolutionary appraisal of Christianity’s 
assets and liabilities. 

Today there is a strong move against trusting in 
reason which arises chiefly from three sources. 

First, there is resistance from those who would have 
us return to a primitive animalism, stressing the un- 
conscious bodily drives. “There is an uprising of the 
darker and less familiar inhabitants of the underworld 
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against an intellectualism that had regarded itself as 
supreme.” It represents a dialectic swing away from 
the inadequacies of the enlightenment. D. H. Law- 
rence represents this school of thought, or rather feel- 
ing, when he writes, “My great religion is a belief in 
the blood, the flesh, as being wiser than the intellect. 
We can go wrong in our minds. But what our blood 
feels, and believes, and says, is always true.’* The 
racialism of the Nazi movement was one logical out- 
come of such a revolt against rationality. 

Secondly, we find many scientists attacking ration- 
alism on grounds that empirical knowledge is alone 
safe. We must experiment and submit to controlled 
experience. It is not enough to use our reason. We 
must employ the test tube and at every possible step 
in experiment, check and recheck. Reason must be held 
in restraint, else it may lead us into a world which is 
mere idea. Scientific opposition to speculative reason 
is specially strong. There are many who would deny 
its validity, thus banning philosophy and all its works. 
Of them Prof. Whitehead says, “Obscurantism is the 
refusal to speculate freely on the limitations of tradi- 
tional methods. It is more than that; it is the negation 
of the importance of such speculation, the insistence 
on incidental dangers. A few generations ago the clergy, 
or to speak more accurately, large sections of the clergy, 
were the standing examples of obscurantism. Today 
their place has been taken by scientists— 

‘By merit raised to that bad eminence.’ 
The obscurantists of any generation are in the main 
constituted by the greater part of the practitioners of 
the dominant methodology. Today scientific methods 
are dominant, and scientists are the obscurantists.’* 

What Whitehead is here protesting against is not 
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science nor scientists as such, but those who put a nar- 
row limitation upon man’s search for meaning and 
value. A limited methodology is a denial of the right 
of the whole of human nature to embark upon “the 
research magnificent.” No one instrumentality can 
give us the whole truth about the whole of life. The 
empirical method must embrace reason and faith, just 
as faith must embrace empiricism and reason. 

The third group consists of those religionists who 
wish to defend their ancient creed from the assaults 
of logic. They fall back on fear and the craving for 
security. They cannot face the possibility of their 
system being disintegrated, for their spiritual lives are 
at stake. So they retreat into impervious defenses and 
proclaim that religion is founded on something deeper 
and more valid than reason. Karl Barth in an example 
of this group. He “defends an uncompromising tran- 
scendentalism, more extreme than that of Neo-Platon- 
ism or Augustine. God is supreme Sovereign of the 
world, who speaks to man in his Word (the Bible) 
but who is entirely separated from and discontinuous 
with human thought and experience.’® 

In such a brief essay as this, it is impossible to treat 
these three sources of anti-intellectualism with more 
than these few passing words. We must realize, how- 
ever, that each group has some elements of truth and 
we must therefore realize that rationality has its limits. 


FAITH 

It is a truism to say that we do not live to think, 
but that we think to live. Reason is not the single 
goal, the end all of the evolutionary process. It is one 
of the means toward progress. It is far from, perfect; 
it may mislead, be misused and it frequently contra- 
dicts itself. Reason, therefore, must be considered as 
a part of the whole man. It should be recognized as 
one of the many endowments of a pluralistic human 
nature. It must be subordinated to team work; co- 
operating with primitive drives, insight or intuition, 
experience, common sense, habit and faith. Only under 
those conditions can it be fully trusted. 

When reason becomes isolated, it runs into a dead 
end. It is quite possible to philosophize one’s self out 
of existence. By reasoning apart from life’s urgencies, 
one can achieve an almost complete skepticism which 
denies reality and value to everything including reason 
and the person who reasons. This, of course, is a per- 
version of nature for it is nature’s command that we 
have at least an animal belief in the actualities of ex- 
istence, and that, like other animals, we have the cour- 
age to put that belief into action, which is—faith. 

We must go beyond rationality, since it can be both 
erratic and limited. That does not mean that we should 
discard ‘it,—far from it. We must exploit all its re- 
sources, but if we are to know the fullness of life we 
must go with faith beyond the limits of reason. I have 
said that man does not live by negations alone, and 
that is true. Negations sometimes must be made, how- 
ever, such as eliminating error and superstition. But 
eventually we must seek positive ideas and ideals. We 
must set out upon an adventure towards those truths 
men live by, and that is supremely the task of faith. 
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What, then, is faith? I shall define it as that force 
which carries belief into action. It is conviction plus 
courage. It is the dynamic power which urges us to 
put our philosophy to the test of experience. “Faith” 
writes Prof. Ferré, “is a matter of total positive com- 
mitment and basic affirmative attitudes.” Faith is 
not necessarily irrational or anti-rational. It springs 
from something deeply implanted in human nature; _ 
namely, the impulse to action, to go beyond the limita- 
tions of the seen and provable into the realm of the 
unseen and unproved. 

There have been periods when faith meant the an- 
tithesis of reason, something which descended from 
above by supernatural means, or something which we 
must believe on command from the proper authority. Inv 
this sense faith was identical with a submissive ac- 
ceptance. The individual concerned bowed to the 
august sanction of some divine power, or to the su- 
perior intelligence or prestige of some one in high posi- 
tion. Or the conviction might arise from the promptings 
of some inner intuition or mystic experience. In any 
case, instead of wrestling over the matter, examining 
it from every possible angle, integrating it into one’s 
general background and frame of reference, he sur- 
rendered his privilege of applying logic to the problem. 
He decided that “It is not mine to reason why. Better 
men than I have told me that the case must be so and 
so.” Or perhaps he said, “I know that this is so be- 
cause something inside me compels me to believe it.” 

During such periods it was considered a virtue to 
have faith in the sense of an uncritical acceptance of 
a dogma. It showed an especially religious nature to 
be willing to submit to authority. 

At the present time, however, the meaning of faith 
has been undergoing an evolution. There is a wide- 
spread movement to define it, not in terms of a sub- 
missive acceptance but rather in terms of an active, 
organic self-giving to something believed. We are com- 
ing to think of faith as a “whole response” to a whole 
situation. It includes body, mind and soul. It does 
not discard authority, but makes obedience to authority 
a part of the whole act of the whole personality. This 
view is supported by such well-known writers as 
Dewey, Wieman, Fosdick, Ferré, and others. If this 
view is accepted, it will be seen that faith implies rea- 
son rather than setting up an antithesis to it. 

Another meaning of faith current in former times 
made it equivalent to sectarian creed; such as Jewish, 
Catholic, or Protestant. But this becomes untenable 
if we accept the newer meaning outlined above. There 
are sectarian creeds in the sense that each religious 
group emphasizes certain tenets, or distinctive doc- 
trines. But faith is something much more comprehen- 
sive than speculative belief. It is common to all reli- 
gions. Creed is sectarian, faith is human. Creed is what 
we believe, faith is the act of will which puts the belief 
into action. 


John Cowper Powys, the brilliant English essayist 
speaks of fish which frequently leap from the water 
into the air. We are so accustomed to this phenomenon 
that we rarely ponder its significance. Here is an ani- 
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mal. with limited sensory equipment, with reasoning 
powers of the lowest order, if any; an animal born in 
and adjusted to the water. His whole life function is 
confined to this element; he breathes, finds food, repro- 
duces, swims, rests in the water. In the nature of the 
ease, such an animal can know nothing of the air. He 
cannot know that there is any existence outside that 
~ within which he moves and has his being. Yet a great 
many species of fish leap out of their known world 
into the unseen air. They cannot know whether they 
will*be burned or frozen or how they will fare in this 
totally foreign element. Yet they make the leap. 

_ All analogies break down at some point, and I would 
not_.want to press this one for its limitations are so 
Obvious that it can hardly be called an analogy. It is, 
rather, a striking figure of speech which makes it 
possible for us to visualize the meaning of faith. 

Prof. Santayana has pointed out that we humans 
are physiologically born in and adjusted to a certain 
physical environment consisting of known and very 
limited elements. We survive as organisms when we 
are harmoniously adjusted to these known and de- 
scribable conditions. We have no knowledge of any 
other: world. We move, live and have our being, worry, 
have arthritis, grow bald, and die here on this limited 
planet. But something strange stirs within our imagi- 
nation. We dream of worlds that must ever be beyond 
our mortal ken. There are those who believe that there 
are planes of living as different from ours as air is from 

* water. Even the hard-headed Herbert Spencer said 
that as a dog has no consciousness of what lies behind 
the book covers in his master’s library, so we humans 
may be living in a universe of significance and mean- 
ing which we never glimpse through reason or sense 
but faith points to as real. Evelyn Underhill speaks 
of our “rich and many leveled environment,” implying 
that we who live in a three dimensional world have not 
necessarily exhausted all the possibilities of existence. 

To return to Prof. Santayana,—after pointing out 
that man never seems satisfied with physical conditions 
even when they are at their very best, he goes.on to 
say that this is so because “things seen are temporal 
and things unseen are eternal.” Certain it is that 
merely being well-fed and satisfied with all the wealth 
@f-the physical world does not give man the “abiding 
‘gatisfactions.” 

What, then, lies “out there” in the universe beyond 
the comprehension of even our most sensitively per- 
ceptive personalities? We do not know. Supersti- 

tion peoples that vast unknown with powers and en- 
tities which we of this enlightened age must doubt or 
deny. ’ 

» The reports which reason brings from its investiga- 

tion are conflicting but certainly astounding. Science 
reveals potentialities in the world of today which go 
beyond the dreams of the Nineteenth Century. But 
reason can go so far and no further. 

Yet the lure of the unknown and the ideal cause us 
to strain at limitations as the imprisoned bird tries to 
break from his cage, or as the fish gathers strength for 
that epochal leap from the known element into the un- 
known. By faith we send our vision beyond the actual 
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and the seen into the realm of what may be the pro- 
foundly real. And as Prof. James was fond of asserting, 
faith helps to make what seems impossible to become 
possible. 

We must recognize that faith, like courage, does not 
always nicely discriminate between potentialities that 
are right and wrong. It takes the raw material which 
conviction provides and uses it. Faith may be just as 
powerful a force for evil as for good, it may act just 
as vigorously on the basis of error as of truth. It may 
utilize superstition or obscurantist doctrine as well as 
the proved law of science, Its fires utilize any and 
every kind of fuel, hate as well as love. 

Some concrete examples will clarify this point. At 
regular intervals throughout history, the doctrine of 
the end of the world is revived, and thousands of 
people implicitly believe it. This doctrine is founded 
on the idea of the cataclysmic character of both physi- 
cal and social nature. Just as there are earthquakes 
and terrible fires, so human history is marked by the 
cataclysms of wars and plagues. Someday, according 
to the end-of-the-world philosophy, lightning will flash 
and thunder roar, quakes will shake the earth, the 
“terror that walketh at noon day” will stalk abroad; 
—all the horrors that man has ever known will visit 
this unhappy earth. Then the trumpet will sound, 
eraves will give up the dead, some will rise to eternal 
bliss, others will sink to endless torment. The end of 
the world will come with the suddenness of a clap of 
thunder. 

Many people believe this, but do nothing about it, 
letting prudence be the better part of valor. They will 
wait and see. Some have faith in it, which means that 
they have a tendency to put their belief to the test 
of action. They give away their homes, their bank 
accounts, even their war bonds. They hie them to the 
roof tops, clad in sheets, to welcome the dawn and to 
be a little nearer heaven. There they wait the crack 
of doom which does not crack. Finally, cold and dis- 
illusioned, they come back to unregenerate earth to 
beg a cup of coffee from those stiff-necked scoffers who 
had no faith. 


On the contrary, there are those who hold to the 
evolutionary theory regarding both the physical and 
social nature of man. Such persons believe that the 
end of this planet will result from a gradual cooling 
process, taking millions of years. Social institutious 
will evolve by a process of willed adaptation and his- 
toric continuity. Those who have faith in this scheme 
of things live as if it were true. They plan their lives 
as if there would be a solid earth under their feet and 
some sort of social stability which we can count on. 

Both groups are betting their lives on their belief. 
Neither one knows. Our planet may be hit by a comet, 
or more terrible wars may destroy our institutions. It 
js a. matter of faith. In both cases, there has been 
both reason and faith, but neither has necessarily been 
infallible. 

The situation is clearly put by Prof. Ferré: “Faith’s 
total context of meaning cannot by its very nature be 
wholly validated because as yet it is not. The actual 
is what it is and can be roughly tested or experienced 
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as such. The ideal, however, is so exceptionally and 
fragmentarily realized, especially as it approaches its 
fullness, that only an act of faith can designate it with 
assurance as ultimate reality.” There is the problem 
in a nut shell. It states both the advantages and the 
disadvantages of faith. 

Faith, like reason, may go wrong, but it may also 
’ go magnificently right. On the side of its constructive 
triumphs Paul lists some of the great victories of the 
Hebrews, such as those of Abraham and Moses in es- 
tablishing the faith and homeland of the Jews. He 
goes on in a sweeping description of “all those who 
through faith subdued kingdoms, wrought righteous- 
ness, obtained promises, stopped the mouth of loons, 
quenched the power of fire, escaped the edge of the 
sword, from weakness were made strong.” We might 
extend the list to modern times by including the Pil- 
grims, the scientists, the social workers, reformers, edu- 
cators, physicians and many others. 

Whenever man has triumphed over apparently in- 
superable obstacles, wherever he has wrung secrets 
from the unknown, wherever he has achieved the ideal, 
—there and then he has employed faith. 

Faith is the greatest creative force in the history 
of man. Without it no movement can go forward to 
peace or righteousness. Faith awakens the construc- 
tive powers of men. It fills them with the courage to 
dare and to do. It turns potentialities into actualities. 
It sees under the unpromising exterior of things a 
seed of promise and hope. Faith sees a free man in a 
slave, a reformed man in a criminal, a decent world 
in the midst of ravaging war. If we are ever to rebuild 
this shattered old world, we must have faith. 

Religious faith has traditionally removed mountains 
because it is backed by the greatest power in the 
world—the infinite. There is only one force potentially 
greater than the energy released from the atom, and 
that is faith that man shall control that energy and 
turn it to constructive good. 

There is no question as to whether man is going 
to bring faith to bear upon the present great crisis in 
the world’s culture. We cannot fail to utilize faith, 
for faith is a tendency to action, and man _ is 
ineradicably a creature of action. Our reasons and 
our emotions seek and will find overt expression. The 
only question for us is—will our faith be intelligent, or 
will it be obscured by superstition Will it be directed 
toward desired ends, or will it be directed toward 
futility? Will it be motivated by ideas which are 
credible or incredible? Shall faith be emancipated from 
the entanglements of the past so that it may greatly 
serve the present? 

We must not isolate any instrumentality which can 
possibly be used for discovering the meaning and value 
of life. All the means which we possess must be em- 
ployed in the co-operative adventure against the realms 
of ignorance and evil. 

May I suggest that the religious ideal at its best is: — 

The whole life 
of the whole personality 
in the whole of the universe. 
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In closing this essay, I want to emphasize the fact 
that I have not tried to solve all the problems of 
religion. I have merely tried to throw some light upon 
some of its problems, and to suggest lines of approach. 
Nothing could be more fitting than to quote as my 
last words a beautiful passage from Gilbert Murray:— 


“The Uncharted surrounds on every side, and we 
needs must have some relation to it, a relation which 
will depend on the general discipline of a man’s mind 
and the bias of his whole character. As far as know- 
ledge and conscious reason will go, we should follow 
resolutely their austere guidance. When they cease, 
as cease they must, we must use as best we can those 
fainter powers of appprehension and surmise and sensi- 
tiveness by. which, after all, most high truth has been 
reached as well as most high art and poetry; careful 
always really to seek for truth and not for our own 
emotional satisfaction, careful not to neglect the real 
needs of men and women through basing our life on 
dreams; and remembering above all, to walk gently 
in a world where the lights are dim and the very stars 
wander.”? 


“Religion For Free Minds” Julius S. Bixler, pg. 43, Harper 
Bros. 1939. 


3“The Leiters of D. H. Lawrence” Viking Press 1932. 

#“Function of Reason” Alfred N. Whitehead, Princeton Univ. 

5“Types of Religious Philosophy” Edwin Bartt, pg. 434. 
Harper and Bros., 1939. 


“Reason and Faith” Nils Ferré, pg. 23. Harper and Bros. 
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“Reason and Faith” Nils Ferré, op. cit. pg. 225, Harper 
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A LITTLE “IF” CAN KILL A BIG CHURCH 
Flint M. Bissell 


The church no longer commands loyalty; people no 
longer fear to do as they please. If they don’t care for™ 
the minister’s preaching or the choir’s singing, if 
the weather isn’t to one’s liking, if one doesn’t feel 
just right Sunday morning or was out late Saturday 
night, if there is work at the shop or office, if there 
is to be company for dinner—a little “if” can kill a big 
church, if enough people enough of the time elect 
to stay away. It is their church; they want it to be 
there; they want a minister to call on in case of 
need; they make a reasonable—perhaps a generous 
—pledge, and keep it paid up. But if they don’t feel 
like going, they just don’t go. Each one reasons, one 
more or less will make no difference, the world will 
not come to an end if I miss church once in a while. 
Well, one absentee once in a while would not make 
much difference. But occasional acts easily become 
habits. And habits are contagious. And when one 
absentee once in a while becomes many absentees 
several times in a while—when staying away gets to 
be the habit of a considerable proportion of a con- 
gregation, it does make a difference, it may be the 
difference between success and failure. 
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|A Message from London 


Arthur Peacock 


JT’ was heartening indeed to find Carleton Fisher’s 

appreciative story of his visit to London in Tur 
Leaver which came one morning this week. Equally, 
is 1t encouraging to have intimation from the General 
Superintendent that at Akron, American Universalists 
declared‘ their desire to assist us re-establish our 
worship in London. 

-*These friendly gestures mean a great deal and we 
are happy that our Churches are more closely linked 
one with another. We are deeply conscious of the 
colossal task before us. Carleton Fisher mentions his 
amazement that there should be but one surviving 
| Universalist congregation in London. He likens our 
endeavor to those pioneering days of John Murray. 
The comparison is apt. 

: In one way, perhaps, John Murray was more for- 
tunate. When he came to Cranberry Inlet, Tom 
_Potter’s wooden chapel was already built. He was 
able to preach there on that following Sunday. We 
have no home of holiness to call our own. Bombs 
destroyed our place of worship, and _ alternative 
accommodation in London is extremely difficult to find. 

We thought of renting a shop and converting it to our 

needs but we found annual rents came to five and six 
hundred pounds, a completely prohibitive figure to 
us. So like the early Christians, we meet in one an- 
other’s Jomes and, by the kindness of one of our 
Methodist friends, are able to hold occasional services 

in one of the Methodist mission rooms. Obviously 
such a handicap makes our task extremely difficult 
but we are by no means downhearted nor depressed. 

When our Church was bombed, one of our members 

had a poster displayed outside. It carried those preg- 

nant words from St. Paul’s Epistle to the Corinthians. 
It said, “Troubles are round us on every side, but we 
are not shut in—things are hard for us, but we see 
a way. out of them; we are cruelly attacked, but not 
without hope; we are made low, but we are not with- 
out help.” 

This was our mood then; it is even more so now 
for in the past fifteen months, despite the many dif- 
ficulties, it has been possible for us to make some 
headway. Having had our country holiday centre 
derequisitioned by the authorities who had it all war 
‘days, we have set ourselves to the task of recondition- 
ing it, that it may be ready for holidays next year. 
Part of it was ready during the present summer and 
“those who came had very happy times. 

Tt ig not our intention to preach Universalism to 
those who come to spend their holidays with us. We 
want to act it. We want to foster in the centre the kind 
of fellowship we believe the world must have if the 
world must be saved. Our chapel is open all day for pri- 
_vate prayer and services are held at stated times. A no- 
tice announcing the time of the service is hung in the 
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dining hall. That is the only intimation. It has brought 
guests to our services, it has led them to come to our 
study and talk freely about the things they believe 
and about the problems confronting them. It has 
led some to come to our services in London and to 
enter into the fellowship of the Church. 

I remember one evening in the summer two new 
guests arrived. After supper, I heard the husband say 
to his wife, “Got a feeling we shan’t like this set-up. 
There’s a religious touch about it, I think. Chap told 
me that fellow at the top of the table is a parson.” 

“Let’s give it a fair trial” said the wife, “We'll soon 
see.” 

We left a Universalist pamphlet on a table in their 
room that evening. Two days later, they both came 
to talk to me. They wanted me to know they had 
never found such friendliness where they had stayed 
before. “Why,” they said, “everybody call each other 
by their Christian names.” They told me, too, how 
they had found in our pamphlet an outline of their 
own religious views. They did not know there was 
a church declaring these. It was all so different from 
the orthodox. 

Today, these friends are wholeheartedly with us 
in all our endeavors. Our hope is that what Uni- 
versalism has done for them, it may do for many thou- 
sands more who have yet to hear the message of the 
broader view of religion. 

What are the immediate tasks before us? 

A place of worship is imperative. We must find 
suitable premises where we can come together for 
our services and where congregational life in all its 
phases can be fully developed. We must be able to 
publish pamphlets, books, a journal, so that the Uni- 
versalist attitude may be explained. We must be able 
to advertise so that people may know there is a body 
of men and women upholding the traditions of the 
broader view of religion. 

Unfortunately, for us, we have no endowments nor 
investments that bring us an annual income. We 
have to rely entirely upon voluntary subscriptions. 
In a year or so, there will probably be coming to us 
a small income from our holiday centre and this will 
aid us considerably. Meantime, we have to carry 
on and do the best we can with the resources at our 
disposal. 

It has been suggested to us that some of our Ameri- 
can friends might like to help us. For instance, one 
of the tasks in hand at this time is to make our little 
Chapel at Royhill a really beautiful place of worship. 
We want to make this a memorial chapel to the memory 
of our late veteran leader Dr. MacGregor-Reid whose 
recent death at the age of ninety-six years has been 
recorded in these pages. We need to purchase some 
new furnishings for this, such as a reading desk, clergy 
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seats, etc. Would it not be pleasing if some of our inclusive fellowship such as that for which Universalism 
U.S.A. brethren helped us to secure these so that stands, I am sure they would rejoice and would quickly 
there would be with us something permanent to show enter into our church life. ; 
the link between our Churches? Maybe later there One of our past weaknesses, a weakness common 
will be opportunities for us to effect more official col- _to all groups upholding the principles of Liberal reli- 
laboration and help in re-establishing our worship and __ gion, is that we had been more concerned with in- 
service in London. tellectual integrity than with evangelical fervor. Th 
We labor on in faith and confidence that our Uni- time has come when we must proclaim our faith as 
versalist movement will grow in strength and useful-  challengingly and as boldly as we can in every possibl 
ness. Today in Great Britain, many people have place and on every possible occasion. - 
turned their back on traditional religion. They cannot As we go forward in this new endeavor, it gives 
accept the religious view which is so authoritarian in _us encouragement and inspiration to know that away 
character that it asserts that firm adherence to creed in America our fellow Universalists are thinking of 
and dogma are the vital tests of faith. They stand us and sharing in our prayer that God’s blessing al 


without all church life. But if they knew of an all attend our every effort. 


TO ALL UNIVERSALIST MINISTERS: FROM A DUTCH MOTHER } 
Dear Brethren: ONE OF HUNDREDS OF GRATEFUL LETTERS 
Our Service Committee relief worker, Carleton Fisher, RECEIVED BY YOUR COMMITTEE ( 
has completed our project in Holland and is now at Geneva . : : : 
where he is engaged in preparing for his new relief assign- o ual pyro re = Seton, ee 
i Lot os ee : ys ago, a lady living in the same street as I d 
ment which will in all probability be Hungary. After con- invited me to come to her home and to choos loth 
sultation with the Headquarters staff of the Unitarian-Univ- for the- children: 4nd for. malt Gf wee 2 palates 
ersalist Service Committee in Geneva, Switzerland, Mr. Fisher I could use. Well, I went to her house att a — 
has recommended strongly that he and all of our Universalist you how delighted I Was al the eke uke sat. : 
resources be sent into the Hungarian field. All relief work- clothes and of so good quality : ve havi Birt 
ers and investigators are unanimous in their report that Hun- some very useful pieces for my family, I sence % . 
gary is the hungriest and the most ill-clothed and cared for card, printed in English, which I could send to you to thank 
nation in Europe this minute. you. But, knowing some little bit of the English language 
The whole story of Mr. Fisher’s work in Holland will ap- myself, I will write to you in my own terms of how very 
pear in the very near future in the Curistr1an Leaver. I grateful I am. : . “7 
assure you that it is a piece of work of which every Univer- Although the situation has- improved very much since 
salist may be proud. our liberation last year, there still are quite a lot of problems 


IN ACCORDANCE WITH THE POLICY LAID DOWN to solve and one of them is the question of how to dress the 
WHEN WE BEGAN OUR RELIEF WORK, Mr. Fisher has children. In the shops, are only little quantities of clothes 


been removed from Holland, along with other relief workers, available and of very high prices. And as the most things 

who will give their efforts and the resources of American necessary for our living are nearly all twice or three times 

people to areas where the need is now desperate. more in price than before the war and my husband’s sal 
Our job is to back Fisher up with more clothes and more was only raised with nearly 10 per cent, you will ondexieaa 


that asa mother of six children, I have some worries on the 
subject of their dressing. But, I hope you will understand 


status of our Committee’s relief work. Will you, therefore, equally of which great help your gifts were. To begin with, 
if you are planning to take Thanksgiving offerings for relief it was such a tremendous joy to see all those rows of dr 

work, take the offering for EUROPEAN RELIEF. Do not C024. and_jackets, as we were quite accustomed to our 
have it designated for Holland, Hungary, or any other specific empty shops. It was like a beautiful dream. : 


area. ‘This is necessary because relief needs and the complex- ens I will give you some details of our family so you 
ities and the difficulties of the workers on the field are such can Torm an idea to whom you gave your gifts. My husband 


that we must not tie their hands. Our Christian Imperative ina ey Se school and we have six children; 
is to relieve human suffering wherever we can. Our people i Suis, lulteen, fourteen, four and two years, and twa 


should continue sending clothing to the Unitarian-Universalist boys of the ages of thirteen and eleven. For my eldest 


Z : ‘ daughter, I received i 
METChiice TEN Gwar ore pte daug ‘ ed a coat and a rain coat: for the secon 
w York City, but it should not be designated I got a coat and a coat and skirt. I chose for myself a 


for Holland, but rather for European relief. Monies which 
are sent in on the Unified Appeal, which apply to our relief sdgeetics ns eee aa are wearing 
project, should likewise be for European relief. Special gifts they are still school-girls, Sheen want tien” sore ahaa T aaa 


money and to keep right on sending in contributions. It is 
important that you immediately inform your people of the 


that folks want to. make, money for food or other thin i i 
: , gs, And then, I received a | vhi r 
ane be presented so they can be used where and when use it so, but T will eae oak begat: of jes 
Pie letter comes to you within a f ts aft es ae ee — 
very few moments after So, you see how welcome your gi 7 

I have-had read to me a cable from Geneva, Switzerland, con- you helped me and I am aa ot ee Pee te a 
taining Mr. cae s recommendation and the general staff thought of. eae 
agreement with that recommendation. You may be well Thank y 

, you ever so much and may God b , 
assured that I will keep you informed right up to the minute helped me and sent me your gifts ay as I oe ee 
on any subsequent developments in Fisher’s work or assign- _ Really, man must not worry too much and have faith God 
ment. In ue ae oe job is to build up a back log for is helping us always. : 
a very great need in a desperate situation into which our I should enjoy it very much if some of i 

. . . sees l 
relief worker will be going very soon. to me. I could practice my English and [chooks tae 
Fraternally yours, know how you are living there. 
Emerson Hucu Latone With all i 
. ° . = b t 
< mas a Universalist Service Committee Sabie > 
ovember 21, 
: L. Feldbrugge-de Grimfher 
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CONNECTICUT MID-YEAR CONFERENCE 
Harry Apams Hersry 


The _thirty-third annual Mid-Year Conference of the 
Connecticut Universalist Convention and Association of 
Universalist Women. was held in New Haven, Wednesday 
afternoon and evening, November 13, 1946. There was an 
attendance of more than one hundred persons, eighty-six of 

i whom attended the annual dinner. President J. Albert 

Robinson of the Convention, Mrs. George Smith, President 
ofethe Association, and Rev. Burchard A. Royce, Jr., Chair- 
man of the Committee on Religious Education, presided over 
their respective periods of the conference. 

After a worship service, conducted by Mrs. George H. 
Wood, Alice M. Harrison of the G.S.S.A. gave an instructive 
address, “Needs and Techniques of Religious Education in 
ourChurches.” Elizabeth Nettleton, of the Department of 
“Visual Education and Service, of the Yale School of Re- 
ligion, gave’a demonstration of several types of visual educa- 
tion equipment and material. Both Miss Harrison and Miss 
Nettleton assumed that religious education is in the “total 
program of the church,” and not for children or youth only. 

Dora J. Brown represented the Universalist Publishing 
House and made a statement of services available, including 
the purchase of “any book published,” at a discount of ten 
per cent (thirty days) . She also stated that the State Conven- 
tion will pay two-thirds of the price of any books, not 
exceeding a total of nine dollars in value, purchased by any 
active Connecticut minister from the Publishing House. 

Mrs. George H. Champlin, Rev. Stanley Manning, D.D., 
and Mrs. Ezra B. Wood, gave excellent reports of the recent 
-denominational planning conferences in Philadelphia. Mrs. 
Champlin was the Convention’s official representative. 

Following a worship service conducted by Rev. Burchard 
A. Royce, Jr., Rev. Raymond M. Scott and Rev. George H. 
Wood, Rev. Phillips L. Thayer gave an interesting report 
of his observations in India, where he served as an army 
chaplain fourteen months. 

The Secretary of the Convention reported that the 
Executive Committee had made a tentative suggestion that 
Connecticut Universalists have a mass meeting, sometime in 
the falf of 1947, to be held on a Sunday, all churches except 
the one entertaining the meeting to be closed, and all mem- 
bers urged to charter busses and attend en masse. This 
suggestion will be carefully considered by the annual Con- 
vention, next May. : 

Through the courtesy of the police department, all park- 
ing meters in the vicinity of the church were covered and 
Universalists were accorded unlimiting parking time. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE UNIVERSALISTS PLAN 
REORGANIZATION 


New Hampshire Universalists gathered for their annual 
eonvention at Dover, October 8 and 9 after serious and 
intelligent discussion, voted “for a survey by the Executive 
~ Board, of present conditions .. . and a planned program of 

reorganization for the convention.” The convention also 

went on record in favor of the plans of the Universalist 

Church of America for increase of pensions for retired minis- 
a Fee The Rev. Fred H. Miller, acting Superintendent, preached 
the occasional sermon on “Universailsm Is the Answer.” 
Dr. Clinton L. Scott of Massachusetts addressed the con- 
vention on “Efficient Organizing of a Church to Fulfill its 
Mission” and the Rev. Carl H. Voss of Vermont spoke on 
“Building Universalism Where We Are.” 

Officers elected for the coming year are: President, How- 
ard T. Ball, Claremont; Vice-President, Richard O. Burns, 
Manchester; Trustees, Mrs. Sara K. Pike, Nashua, Mrs. 
Grace T. Hayden, Dover, and the Rev. William W. Lewis, 
Portsmouth. The Rev. Fred H. Miller, Nashua, was elected 
- Secretary. 

The committee on survey and reorganization consists of 


- the Rev. William W. Lewis, Richard O. Burns, and the Rev. 
- Fred H. Miller. 
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WISCONSIN UNIVERSALISTS OPPOSE STATE FUNDS 
FOR PAROCHIAL SCHOOL TRANSPORTATION 


The Wisconsin Universalist convention pledged its 
“united efforts in the defeat” of the proposed amendment 
to the State Constitution “providing transportation of chil- 
dren to other than public schools” at the closing session of 
the ninety-third meeting at Monroe, October 15 and 16. 
These sessions paralleled the observance of the eighty-fifth 
anniversary of the First Universalist church, Monroe, Rev. 
D. Andrew Howey, pastor. 


Fred J. Bolender, Jr., Wausau was named president, suc- 
ceeding Alice Phelps-Rider, Markesan. Other officers are: 
Mrs. Jessie Moore, Stoughton, vice president; Rev. .D. An- 
drew Howey, secretary; R. G. Harvey, Racine, treasurer; 
directors: C. W. Warner, Augusta; Edward Hoernel, Racine; 
and Mrs. Willis Ludlow; Monroe. 

The next meeting will be held at Wausau in October, 1947, 
Rey. Brainard F. Gibbons, host pastor. 

Dr. Robert Cummins, general superintendent, reported 
that the Universalist church as a whole is on the march, but 
it has its weak spots, one being Wisconsin. He had just 
visited seven state. meetings and had never found the outlook 
more encouraging. He reported that whereas in 1937 only 
eight thousand eight hundred dollars were spent in extending 
our faith, now over five times that is being invested in exten- 
sion work. 

In the closing session he led an open forum on, “Making 
the Church Effective Today.” 

Dr. Alfred W. Swan, First Congregationalist church, Madi- 
son, the speaker at the anniversary banquet’ made an appeal 
to “interpret the Christian faith that belongs to us.” 

A committee was authorized to modernize the constitu- 
tion. The executive committee was empowered to investigate 
vacant churches and recommend methods of making Univer- 
salism go again in Wisconsin. 

A complete exhibit from Boston headquarters was on dis- 
play. An instructive map with Scriptures in various tongues 
from the American Bible society, a number of church and 
music magazines were also shown. 

Rev. Brainard F. Gibbons, Wausau, gave the keynote ad- 
dress, “The Word is Work!” Rev. Merton Aldridge, formerly 
of Stoughton, now pastor at Woodstock, Ill., and Rev. Morley 
R. Hartley, former pastor at Monroe, now of Clinton, Ih- 
nois also participated in the program of the convention. 


INDIANA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The ninety-ninth annual convention opened at St. John’s 
Universalist Church, Muncie, Friday evening, September 27, 
with Dr. H. D. Fair, president, presiding. 

The Rey. Arthur M. McDavitt, pastor at Muncie, led the 
worship service. Rev. Argyl Houser of Oaklandon preached 
the occasional sermon, stressing that it is better to light a 
candle than curse the darkness. When people are saying the 
world is a wreck, it is time for Universalists to help lift the 
wreckage and light a candle. 

The session, Saturday, opened with singing and prayer by 
Mr. Houser. The president called attention to the fact that - 
next year will be the one hundredth anniversary and that 
plans should be started for a big convention at that time. 

The secretary, Mrs. Pearl Mock, read the reports of the 
Secretary and Executive Board. Mr. Glenn Bolander read 
the report of the Treasurer. A motion was made that a com- 
mittee be appointed to serve with the Executive Board to re- 
vise and prepare a satisfactory Constitution and By-laws. 

Officers elected were: President, Dellas Ross, Aurora; Vice- 
President, Amos Smith, Oaklandon; Secretary, Louanna Wil- 
son, Penn; Treasurer, Glenn Bolander, Oaklandon; Trustee 
for three years, Dr. Otto Hamilton, Oaklandon; and Mrs. 
Mark Hill, Muncie, to fill the unexpired term of Miss Wilson; 
Fellowship Committee, Rev. Arthur McDavitt, Rev. Argyl 
Houser, Mrs. Herbert Smith, Amos Smith and Mrs. Amos 
Smith. 
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Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 


An Assembly of Church Women 


Two thousand women met in the 
Third Biennial Assembly of The United 
Council of Church Women at Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, November 11-15, in 
what appears to be one of the most 
significant church gatherings of our 
time. Not only were there over a 
thousand delegates, and another thou- 
sand non-delegates, but eighteen over- 
seas representatives, and _ thirty-three 
fraternal delegates and guests, bringing 
together the leading figures from thirty 
denominational agencies and forty-one 
state councils. 


The meetings were significant for 
three reasons: the oneness in fellowship, 
the sense of urgency which prevailed 
throughout the sessions, and the high 
purpose motivating the actions. 


The Assembly opened with a brilliant 


' 


reception in the Ball Room of The Pant- - 


lind Hotel with over eighteen hundred 
attending. Interspersed in the gather- 
ing were those wearing colorful cos- 
tumes of India, Africa, China, Korea, 
Japan, and the Philippines as well as 
the less conspicuous ones from Holland, 
Denmark, Estonia, and Norway. In the 
receiving line were the officers, the staff, 
the denominational presidents, and the 
overseas guests—an_ inter-denomina- 
tional and an international line—and 
the magnificent thing about it all was 
that no one thought about “boun- 
daries” or “color lines.” This was a 
great gathering of Christian women 
bent on breaking across all divisional 
lines as they face the future of One 
World. 


The theme for the Assembly was 
“World Church— World Missions — 
World Order,” and the emphasis was 
upon woman’s place in that world. In 
a series of noon luncheons, the over- 
seas guests brought the message from 
their various countries. It was a moy- 
ing experience to sit side by side with 
‘ those who had come out of suffering 
countries—those who had been in con- 
centration camps in both theatres of 
war, those who had seen with their 
own eyes the terrible suffering and the 
destruction of their homes, those who 
had helped in the Underground Move- 
ment or escaped from the Occupied 
Lands! Truly as Grove Patterson, the 
speaker of the last evening said, it was 
a profound experience from which each 
would emerge never quite the same 
again. 

The afternoon sessions on each of the 
three days were given over to two-hour 
discussion meetings under the title: 
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“Talking Over What We Can Do To- 
gether.” Delegates were divided into 
interest groups on a population basis so 
that those who live in communities of 
twenty-five thousand and under were 
together, those of one hundred thou- 
sand and under, and the like. Out of 
these discussions came a large body of 
findings which will be made public, and 
will become the basis for programs ta 
be implemented in the local councils. 
Also, from these sessions, came several 
resolutions and recommendations which 
later came before the full Assembly for 
confirmation or rejection. 


In all of the deliberations, the race 
question and the problems incident to 
the United Nations loomed large. Mabel 
Head, Associate Secretary, and the 
Council’s representative to the United 
Nations’ Organization, spoke with con- 
viction and power on the attitude 
women must take toward these great 
issues, urging that the United Nations 
become “the center of all interests” as 
it is “the one thing we have that gives 
hope for a new world,” and pleaded 
that we “dedicate our intelligence to a 
new world order.” 


The United Council of Church 
Women embraces all Christian minori- 
ties whatever their skin color, and 
while it has achieved a creditable de- 
gree of tolerance in its relationships, it 
recognizes the need for study and in- 
vestigation. The Department of Chris- 
tian Social Relations presented a care- 
fully developed “Study of Segregation 
and Discrimination,’ by one hundred- 
six local councils as a part of the busi- 
ness reports. This document should be 
carefully studied by all Christian 
groups. 


There was a conspicuous array of 
talent represented on the program, not 
least of which was the national presi- 
dent, Mrs. Harper Sibley, whose _bril- 
liant and apt responses, whose sensitive 
graciousness, won every heart. Her 
closing message carried the summary of 
challenge of the three days fraught with 
the urgency of action. Other outstand- 
ing speakers were: Dr. Walter Van 
Kirk, speaking on “The Churches and 
World Order,” urging that they “give 
support and mobilize influence on be- 
half of the United Nations, become in- 
struments of reconciliation and good- 
will in the world and that they_achieve 
within themselves an increasing meas- 
ure of Christian unity and co-operative 
endeavor;” Lillian Smith, author, play- 
wright and lecturer, speaking on “Grow- 


Atomic Age;” Mark A. 
“America’s Dependent 
Peoples” who reminded his audience 
that “war has sharpened the issues of 
the dependent peoples of the world” and 
that they are “rising up to demand that 
we mean what we say we stand for;” 
Toro Matsumoto, author of Beyond 
Prejudice, who told the story, without 
bitterness, of the Japanese relocation, 
asking, “When will the Church lead the 
rest of the world? We have been fol- 
lowers of a pattern;” Mrs. Mary Foley, 
thirty-seven months in Santa Tomas, 
describing the devastation of a country 
just coming into nationhood; Dr. Lucy 
Wang of China, speaking for the sound 
foundation laid for international good- 
will by foreign missions; Beret Iverson, 
a teacher from Norway, whose land 
was “supposed to be the peaceful 
corner of Europe,” who said that the 
women of her country had “rights,” but 
during the war stopped talking about 
them and began talking about “respon- 
sibilities;” Hans Schokking of Holland, 
Commander of Nazi Women’s Prison, 
Head of Social Department of the Red 
Cross, The Hague, telling of her land 
under the invasion; Ethel J. Alpenfels, 
author-anthropogist, bringing a brilliant 
address on “Tomorrow is Today,” dis- 
pelling with the magic of fact many of 
the old superstitions which keep us in- 
tolerant; and climaxing, the address by 
Grove Patterson, lecturer and editor, 
and world traveler, on “America and 


the One World.” 


Throughout the Conference the music 
was something to be remembered. The 
soloist was Rose Page Welsh, mezzo 
soprano of Chicago, who not only led 
the group singing, but who sang, unac- 
companied, several beautiful spirituals 
and other numbers. The singing of this 
gifted young woman carried more 
weight for the cause of her people, per- 
haps, than any number of addresses 
would have. A chorus from The Coun- 
cil of Church Women of Flint, Mich- 
igan, sang on Wednesday evening, and 
on Thursday evening, the combined 
choirs of the Grand Rapids Churches, 
filling the huge stage of the Civic 
Abesike rendered three beautiful num- 

ers. 


ing Up in an 
Dawber on 


To those of us who sometimes let 
the budget circumscribe our thinking, 
it was thrilling to see the enthusiasm 
with which the United Council of 
Church Women accepted its budget of 
$289,775. Sue Weddell set the keynote 
for the optimism for this very much in- 
creased budget when she said, “The 
work we did yesterday will not do for 
today.” One very material increase 
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‘and their hearts. 


Church Schools and Religious Education 


General Sunday School Association, Universalist Church of America, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 8 


Junior High 
Work group 
at First 
Universalist 
Church, 
Haverhill, 


Massachusetts 


JUNIOR HIGHS LIKE 
TO DO ~¢ LHINGS 

The early adolescent is growing 
rapidly, physically, mentally and emo- 
tionally. Those who work with the 
young person of this age must minister 
to that growth. 
growth seems to be in independence. 
The junior-high young person likes to 
do things for himself, to explore, in- 
vestigate, experiment. He dislikes 
monotony. 

Leaders must think and plan care- 
fully with these young people them- 
selves?as they set up their junior-high 
programs in the churches. They must 
ask, “What can we do with Junior- 
highs in our church?” 

To simply play games and have re- 
freshments, is to fail completely. 
Junior-highs need recreation programs, 
4o be sure, but not only these. They 
need also a chance to argue out their 
view points on social and _ religious 


‘ideals which they are meeting in daily 


living. They need opportunity to work 
with their hands as well as their heads 
They need and want 
(though they would probably not tell 
you so) times of reverence and quiet 
worship, surrounded by beauty and 
dignity. They need the guiding hand 
of friendly counsellors who will help 
them express the thoughts and feelings 
which lie deep within them. Organiza- 


tion, then, should grow out of the needs 


of the group. 
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The chief area of, 


The schedule of the weekly meeting 
may be divided into such parts as fol- 
low: Worship: a brief service conducted 
by one of the group, at an appropriate 
time, perhaps at the opening, perhaps 
later; and a meaningful few minutes in 
a friendship circle to bring the program 
to a close. Discussion and Business: 
carried on by the officers of the group 
with a chance to work out plans on a 
democratic basis. Recreation and Work- 
shop: using different young people each 
week to plan a few games, following 
this by a period of working together on 
a creative work project. Suggested 
projects may be the making of a mosaic 
window to enrich the worship hour, the 
dramatic workshop to prepare some- 
thing for the church school or whole 
church, the service workshop to pack a 
kit for European relief or make and 
paint large blocks for use in church 
school nursery room. Study period and 
friendship circle: this can be in the 
hands of the adult leader. Such books 
as: Jesus, the Carpenter's Son by Fahs, 
Becoming a Person, by Griffiths, I Dare 
You by William Danforth, One World, 
One Family by Nall, may. be a basis 
for the study period. The Beggar Boy 
of Galilee by Lau may be used in story 
hour. Informal grouping around an 
open fire, or meeting in a different room 
from where the previous activities were 
held, helps at this point. The friend- 
ship circle becomes a_ tradition and 
makes a fitting close for the day. 


Each section of the program will be 
carefully planned for in advance with the 
counsellor and young person working 
together. 


A. M. H. 


CHURCH FAMILY 
CHRISTMAS OBSERVANCE 

We are indebted to the Rev. and Mrs. 
Edgar Flory, of the Federated Church, 
Winchester, N. H., for the story of their 
Church Family Christmas Observance. 
This plan includes a candlelighting 
service, pageant, sacrificial giving and 
social time. It stresses spiritual values 
and unifies all the Christmas activities 
of the church. See the Christmas Bulle- 
tin for Chureh School Superintendents, 
for full description. 


SIDEWALK SERMON 


A tiny atom at a little atoll 
Holds all mankind at bay 
Will it be a cruel tyrant 
Or man’s greatest servant 
Either result is possible 


Man must make the choice 
CHOOSE WISELY! 


UNIVERSALIST 
CHURCH 


—— Brainard F. Gibbons 
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Reactions of Our Readers | 


PROPOSES ANSWERS TO WOOD 


To rue Eprror: 

With many others, I was interested to read the Rev. 
John E. Wood’s letter in the last: issue of Tae Leaver, and 
rejoice that our new voice in Massachusetis is a vigorous 
one, fearlessly expressing the conclusions of an active, search- 
ing mind. 

Since I have been intensely interested in the development 
of the “strange device” he discusses, since 1ts most embryonic 
stages, I am delighted to propose answers to Mr. Wood's 
questions. The symbol was developed by a small group of 
ministers out of bull-sessions attendant to the famous Akron 
convention, and may therefore come to be thought of by its 
critics as an “an-Akron-ism.” It has been accepted by this 
very small company in our free fellowship as expressing their 
conception of Universalism. Its language is as follows—The 
circle is drawn to represent the all-inclusive faith of uni- 
versalism, which shuts no one out. In that circle is placed 
the cross, symbolizing the beloved faith out of which our 
wider insight has grown. We feel that universalism is not 
the product of any one cultural or religious tradition, but is 
in fact implicit in all the great faiths, demonstrated in part 
by Rabbi Heller’s splendid development of universalism from 
the Judaistic faith. As has been well expressed by Rev. 
Richard Knost of Brewton, Alabama, we consider ourselves 
to be “Universalists of Christian descent.” We have placed 
the cross off-center in the circle as an invitation to universal- 
ists of other descent, and as a reminder to us that our fellow- 
ship is not complete until the symbol of every other faith 
has been taken into the all-inclusive circle of Universalism. 

I suggest answers to Mr. Wood’s other questions as fol- 
lows: 

1) The stole and*symbol were used at Mr. McKinney’s 
ordination at his request, a privilege retained by those in our 
free fellowship. There was no feeling that this would force 
a compulsion upon others to follow in the-pattern. The 
stole, with its symbolic message of service (it is a symbolic 
yoke) did not seem to be inconsistent with the dedication 
involved in the minister’s function. While recognition by 
the national association would be gratifying, it would not 
seem to be mandatory in our free tradition. 

2) I must take issue with Mr. Wood on the color chosen. 
Crimson is the symbolic color for religion in academic circles, 
for the church in ecclesiastical circles. In less formal tradi- 
tion, it symbolizes courage and love, neither one inconsistent 
with our faith or purpose. From an artistic point of view, 
perhaps I am prejudiced. It is my favorite color. 

8) If the stole was not perfectly conceived, I hope it 
will be realized that it was not from a disinterest in bringing 
only our best efforts to our work. We are as anxious as Mr. 
Wood that we present all the elements of our service in as 
artistic and skillful a manner as possible. 


4) I am puzzled by Mr. Wood’s request for emblems of 
prophetic and priestly functions. The stole represents the 
latter; I hope the words issuing forth from the mouth do 
not leave the former in doubt. 


: ; Apert F, Zmounr 
Wakefield, Mass. 


SYMBOLS, VESTMENTS AND THE USE THEREOF 


To rue Eprror: 


In the current issue of Tus Leaver, I find a stimulating 
letter from my good friend, John Wood, relative to the use 
of a stole in the recent ordination of the Rev. Earle T. 


McKinney. Mr. Wood raises several points on which I would 
like to comment. 
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1) Mr. Wood states, “The stole never has been officially 
adopted by our churches or our ministers to signify ordina- 
tion. . . . Should not such a stole, and such usage, first be” 
approved by our national Ministers Association or the 
U.C.A.?” Well, why? Does Mr. Wood think we need official 
approval of what is already an ancient and common Chris= 
tian practice? Some of our ministers wear clerical dress upon 
occasion. Must they secure official approval for that prac. 
tice? Some ministers wear a robe in the pulpit. Has that 
practice been approved by our national Ministers Association 
Some churches have vested choirs. Has ihat practice b 
officially adopted by our churches? : 

2) Mr. Wood states, “The color was red, a most unfor- 
tunate choice from a liturgical, symbolic, or artistic point of 
view. How did it happen to be chosen?” It was probably 
chosen because red happens to be the correct Jiturgical color 
for an ordination. Red is the proper color not only for 
certain “‘saint’s days” but also for local parish festivals, 
confirmation, and ordination. There was really no other 
color possible for this occasion. 4 

3) Mr. Wood comments, “Church vestments ought to be 
artistically designed and skillfully constructed.” With that 
we are all in agreement, I think. But he then asks, “Why 
did the stole appear so tawdry?” Not having seen the stole 
in question, I would not know the answer to that. Possibly 
Mr. Wood has a valid complaint here. 

4) Mr. Wood apparently does not care for the “strange 
device” of the new symbol of Universalism. Probably others 
will agree with him; and others, like myself, will like it. But 
that is a question of individual preference, not correct usage. 

__5) Mr. Wood would like to have at one end of the stole 
(if one must have a stole at all) a symbol of the “prophetie 
and priestly functions” of the minister. I like the idea. 
What would Mr. Wood suggest for such a symbol? ’ 


E E. P ’ 
Urbana, Illinois LLIS IERCE 


SYMBOLS AND SYMBOLISM 


_ Editor’s Note: Use any symbol or no symbol, but get on 
with our work together. > 


“The letter fails, the systems fall, 
And every symbol wanes: 
The Spirit overbrooding all, 
Eternal Love, remains.” 


ON SHORT PASTORATES 
To tue Eprror: 


I am a bit late in expressing appreciation of the article of 
Prof. Myles W. Rodehaver of Rochester. He has written 
much that is true. I don’t believe in the “butterfly” type of 
minister or church that believes in frequent changes of pas- 
torate, neither is it always wise to have long pastorates, 
although many times it is hard for minister and people to 
sever relations. I claim no great things, but as the records 
will show in my Harrisville, R. I. pastorate of thirteen years, 
the church was about ready to close its doors, but they agreed 
to try another year and by working together over one hun- 
dred members were added to the church in thirteen years and 
the church is still going. It was 1922 when we commenced 
work together. 


Marlboro, Mass. me ae 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


_ mental philosophy. E. H. L. 


because of his 


Our Library Desk 


} Journay From My Curt. By Roland 


De Pury. Harper, $1.50. 


This little book made me ashamed of 
myself for ever complaining about any- 


_thing in my life. Written with an illegal 


stub of a pencil on scraps of paper stolen 
and*concealed from the author’s jailers, 


this is a deeply moving story of a man’s 


lonely struggle against despair. 


Pastor De Pury is a French Protes- 
tant who was imprisoned by the Nazis 
sympathy with the 
German Confessional Church and _his 
friendship with members of the French 
underground. His story is a dramatic 
illustration of the power of the man of 
religion to survive the direst circum- 
stances and remain healthy-minded and 
quite unembittered. 

Liberals will disagree with the theo- 
logical framework of much of Pastor 
De Pury’s thought. No intelligent re- 
ligionist will disagree with his funda- 


? 


Great CuristiAnN Booxs, by Hugh 
Martin. Westminster Press, 1946, 
$1.50. 


Great Christian Books is a series of 


essays on seven Christian classics. The 
familiar friends of all thoughtful Chris- 


tian readers are there. The Catholic 
Augustine and the Scotch covenanter, 
Samuel Rutherford. Each speak to the 


perennial problems of human living. 


me to reread these Christian ee 


John Bufiyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress stands 
forth as ever an illumination of the 
dark places in the human soul. William 
Law’s Serious Call to a Devout and 
Holy Life is portrayed as the strangely 
contemporary document which it is. 
This eighteenth century dissenting Ang- 
lican clergyman, who had nothing in 
ccmmon with the Methodists, never- 
theless, was a major influence in the 
development of Methodism. John 
Wesley used the Serious Call as a text- 
book in his highest classes and “never 
ceased to pay cordial tribute” to the 


book and its author. 


Other authors and their writings in- 
cluded*in the book are: Brother Law- 
rence on The Practice of the Presence 
of God, William Carey, An Inquiry into 


the Obligations of Christians to Use 


Means for the Conversion of the 
Heathens, and Robert Browning, “The 


Ring and the Book.” 


*“ Dr. Martin does not waste space ex- 
plaining these great writings. He gives 


‘a biographical sketch and a life setting 


for each man, and then lets the work 
speak for itself through skillfully chosen 
quotations. 

It was a joy to read this little book, 
for it refreshed my memory of great 
writing read long ago and it stimulated 


SHES ta 


he * 
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Last Reprieve? By Edwin McNeill 
Poteat. Harper and Brothers. $1.00. 
Ever since Norman Cousins gave us 

“Modern Man is Obsolete,” a number 

of books and essays have been pouring 

from the press on the frightening pros- 
pects of tribal-minded men with atomic 
power in their hands. Edwin Poteat 
has not written just another mono- 
graph on our dangerous situation. He 
does not merely say that we had better 


‘organize our world and control the use 


of our deadly knowledge. He deals 
with the basic moral problem which 
has been conspicuously ignored in efforts 
to avert calamity. 


We are well aware that scientists and 
statesmen are asking for moral guidance. 
Yet they have not been answered, at 
least in any intelligible and practical 
way. ‘Traditional religionists have been 
pointing at the results of a morally neu- 
tral science, saying, “We told you so.” 
But just how they expect their de- 
pendency on the supernatural to prevent 
the ending of the world is incompre- 
hensible. 


Dr. Poteat does not come out with 
any such defeatism. He reminds us 
that the power of the atom bomb rests 
on the power of the physical laws by 
which it operates. It was not until 
the physical laws were known that 
bombs could be made. So there is an 
order which is moral in the universe 
which men cannot master and which 
they must therefore subserve. There 
are ideas as ultimate for man as there 
are physical laws which control him 
as a physiological being. 

We rightfully mistrust authoritarian- 
ism, and philosophy can not meet the 
contemporary mood. The world we 
live in is not one in its understanding 
and appreciation of the Christian ethic, 
nor is it likely to become so in the 
foreseeable future. The moral order 
we must find must be germane to every 
person in tthe world. We need a moral 
consensus. 

The search, therefore, must fall to the 
scientists themselves. They must bring 
their disinterested technics to the study 
of the moral universe in which we live. 
Our moral values must stand the test 


of the most rigorous scientific methods. 


Due, therefore, a world congress on 
morals! “Such a conference should give 
itself to the discovery of the universals 
of human behavior.” Scientists so en- 
gaged might “come on something more 
important than nuclear energy.” This 
congress should be followed by an in- 
vitation to scholars from other cultures. 
So we could get a basis for an interna- 
tional order and an international moral 
educational system. 


No liberal can afford to miss this 


penetrating discussion of the most ur- 
gent problem before mankind. It is 
one with F. S. C. Northrop’s, “The 
Meaning of East and West,” in which 
we are cautioned that our “presuppo- 
sitions must be tested . . . so that the 
truth in them, holding for everybody 
and under all circumstances, may be 
separated from the falsehood having a 
purely tribal, limited, transient, _his- 
torical origin.” 

Dr. Poteat has not given us the final 
answer, perhaps no one can do that, but 
he is on the right road. Even though 
we should state with scientific confirma- 
tion, the universal moral basis of life, 
the question would still be here as to 
whether or not men will be wise enough 
er good enough to overcome their slug- 
gish ways, their passionate prejudices, 
their selfish schemes, and. to organize 
their lives by Truth. To so win men, 
however, is the perennial task of religion, 
and we shall have religion with us for a 
long time. 

Rayrmonp J. BAuGHAN 


Tue ResurrecTION OF Curist, by A. 
Michael Ramsay, The Westminster 
Press, Philadelphia. 124 pp. $1.00. 


This book is an important contribu- 
tion to the literature on Biblical theol- 
ogy by an outstanding scholar. Not 
every reader of this one hundred and 
twenty-four page book will agree with 
Canon Ramsay’s thesis or with his con- 
clusions, but no one who reads it open- 
mindedly and thoughtfully will fail to 
be stimulated by the author’s scinti- 
lating style, cogent reasoning, and clear, 
concise diction. 

A few chapter headings will reveal 
something of the scope of the book: 
According to the Scriptures; The Evi- 
dence of the Gospels; The Theology of 
the Gospel Narratives; The Resurrection 
and the Church; The Resurrection and 
the Dead. 

Several paragraphs are devoted to 
comments on the liberal movement in 
theology and to Karl Barth’s reaction 
to the teachings of the liberal school. 

A brief quotation will show the cen- 
tral theme — stressed several times 
throughout the essay: “It is the message 
of the Bible, in all its richness, that the 
people of our generation need. It is 
insufficient and misleading to present 
the Old Testament as the story of the 
growth of man’s ideas about God, with- 
out the primacy of the greater theme of 
God’s own acts and God’s own utter- 
ances in the events of Israel’s history, 
that makes the Old Testament what it 
is. It is equally misleading to present 
the Gospel as the conception of God 
taught by Jesus, without due reference 
to the mighty act of God Himself in the 
Passion and the Resurrection.” 

A. M. 
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News of Churches and Church People 


MUDER OF WOODSVILLE, N. H.. 
PREACHING ON DISTINGUISHING 
CHARACTERISTICS OF 
UNIVERSALISM ; 

The Rev. Milton E. Muder has been 
serving the Woodsville, New Hampshire, 
parish since May first but could not oc- 
cupy the parsonage until November 
owing to occupancy by a family that 
could not find another house. The 
Muders are now well settled and the 
parish is renewing its activity after be- 
ing without a minister for some time. 
The Randall Women’s League has been 
busy with its annual turkey dinner, 
serving one hundred fifty with its fair, 
and other activities. The Sunday morn- 
ing attendance is improving, stimulated 
by a group of sermons by the minister 
called, “Some Distinguishing Character- 
istics of Universalism.” These have 
aroused much interest in the parish and 
community. The church school is again 
up to normal in attendance and interest 
and a young people’s group is about to 
be organized. 


NEW YORK PREACHING 
MISSION 


Universalists of New York State are 


Religion 
Humanity 
Scientist 
Disillusioned 


ulating dialogues in this booklet. 


1—10 7 cents 11—99 64 cents 


LL 8 


Please send 


Candid Dialogues on Advent in Retrospect 


By BRAINARD F. GIBBONS 


Some of the Daily Headings 


“On a ship off Okinawa, after the invasion of Iwo Jima, a battle-worn officer 
—in brief rest periods—sat meditating on the meaning of Jesus’ advent into this 
world of selfish, suffering, aspiring humanity. That officer was Chaplain Brainard 
F. Gibbons, now ministering again to his parish in Wausau, Wisconsin. The result of 
Mr. Gibbons’ meditations appears in the strangely appealing and unusually stim- 
With daring imagination and dramatic flair, 
the author illuminates man’s soul so that through these conversations we see our 
own souls for what they are, battlegrounds of good and evil. 

There is stern realism and there is high hope and good courage in these pages. 
They make us look back to the Advent season in such a way that we will also 
look forward to a real advent of the Christ spirit in the world of tomorrow.” 


PRICE SCHEDULE 


Plus Postage 
* THAR OFF AND MAIL 
copies Candid Dialogues to: 
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centering attention on the Preaching 
Mission which will be conducted in five 
of the Universalist churches of the Mo- 
hawk Valley, December 9-13. The 
churches are in Utica, Herkimer, Little 
Falls, Dolgeville and Fort Plain. The 
churches will conduct the Mission simul- 
taneously and each of the five ministers 
will use the same sermon as he moves 
to each church. The movement is spon- 
sored by the State Convention and ex- 
tensive publicity and advertising will be 
given to the event in the newspaper of 
each community. Literature will be dis- 
tributed each evening. 

The assignments to places are as fol- 
lows: Dr. Benjamin B. Hersey of New 
York, on successive evenings will preach 
in Utica, Herkimer, Little Falls, Dolge- 
ville and Fort Plain. Dr. Ellsworth C. 
Reamon of Syracuse will begin at Herki- 
mer. The Rev. Raymond J. Baughan 
of Newark, N. J., will begin at Little 
Falls. Dr. Harold H. Niles of Water- 
town will begin at Dolgeville. Dr. Fred 
C. Leining of Syracuse will begin at 
Fort Plain. 

The sermon-topic of each minister will 
be as follows: Dr. Hersey, “An Ade- 


Moralist 
Business 
Skeptic 

Gullible 


EB. HH. EL. 


100—500 6 cents 501 up 54 cents 
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quate Faith in God”; Dr. Reamon, 
“Jesus, Man among Men—An Adequate 
Understanding of Jesus”; Mr. Baughan, ~ 
“Man, Unlimited Possibility—An Ade- 
quate Appraisal of Man”; Dr. Niles, 
“The Good Sense of Good Will—An Ade- 
quate Faith in the Future”; Dr. Leining, 
“Truth the Unclosed Book—An Ade- 
quate Interpretation of Scriptures.” 

There will be a careful follow-up after 
the meetings. The Mission is intended 
to increase the devotion and loyalty of 
Universalists to their own churches and 
to give outsiders an opportunity to learn 
what Universalism today means. 


Dr. Isaac Lobdell formerly of Attle- 
boro, Massachusetts is now living at his 
old home in East Berne, New York. 

The Rev. Harold W. Haynes formerly 
of Herkimer, New York has retired 


from the active ministry and is living 


in Richfield Springs, New York. 


THE 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Canton, New York 


A Liberal Arts College 


Devoted in peace as in war 
to the preparation of young 
men and women for positions 
of leadership and responsibil- 
ity in government, business, 
and the professions, with 


especial consideration for 
veterans. 
EvuGEeNE Garrett BEWKES % 
President 


Dean Academy and Junior College 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a_ beautiful 
old). New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and 
girls working together under normal 
life conditions. 

Courses of study offered on the High 
School and Junior College levels. 

Intensive review courses in prepara- 


tion for college entrance requirements 
in the Academy. 

Junior College* courses that major 
in Secretarial Science, Business, Com- 
mercial Art, Fashion Design, Medical 
Assistant, Medical Secretarial, Home 
Economics and Liberal Arts. 


Send for catalog. Specify which. 


WILLIAM C. GARNER 
Headmaster and President 
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dynamic devotional book = 
" shows you how to live victoriously. It +4 
=. offers a definite pattern which gives . * 
- long-range meaning to life. It square- ‘ © 
ly faces boredom, dissatisfaction, hesi--*, 
fancy, uncertainty, frustration,. and 
defeat and leads you along the Way 
into an abundant life. See ae 


k ABINGDON-~COKESBURY 
NASHVILLE 2, TENNESSEE 


Janson 


Wey gee Louise Dyer Harris 
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does it again! 


At a time when 
- our spirits need 
that lift above the grind of everyday 
living, the author of PEN GRINS 
ahd’ MORE PEN GRINS gives us 
96 pages of 
«‘THIS ONE IS ON THE 
HOUSE”’ 
$1.00 
A book of light, humorous verse, for 
’ which Mrs. Harris is famous, it takes 
us from that moment, when we for- 
got the door key, through the house 
on a hilarious tour. Yet there are 
moments of memory when the lump 
will come in your throat. 
Illustrated by George Rock 
Just the book for a gift. 


; HARRIS 
Rousse OVER nar 


MURRAY PRESS 


16 Beacon Street, 
Boston 8, Mass. 


December 7, 1946 


CENTRAL SQUARE 
CELEBRATES 


Anniversaries sometimes come oftener 
than one cares to have them do. Not 
so with the Fortieth Anniversary on 
Sunday, November 10, of the founding 
of the Central Square, New York, Uni- 
versalist Parish in November 1906 under 
the leadership of the late Rev. W. A. 
Render. For this gave the present 
members an opportunity to learn sorme- 
thing of the religious conditions which 
existed forty years ago, but more to 
recall again the names of the “faithful 
few” wlio gave most freely of self and 
substance to organize and carry on a 
church in harmony with their liberal 


faith. 


Letters of felicitation and greeting 
were received and read from former 
pastors: the Rev. Leonard C. Prater 
now of Camp Hill, Alabama; the Rev. 
Julia Tobey now of Perry, New York, 
who wrote from her hospital bed; and 
the Rev. George C. Campbell now of 
Olinda, Ontario, Canada. The Rey. 
Charles C. Kramer -of Cooperstown, 
New York, now retired, came in person 
to greet again old friends. Mr. Kramer 
succeeded the Rev. Mr. Render who was 
the minister when the church was 
built and dedicated and who served 
about eight years. 


Special music for the service was pro- 
vided under the direction of Mrs. Wil- 
liam Reymore by the Junior Girls’ 
Choir, and a piano duet by Barbara 
McCormick and Nancy Hegarty. Grace 
Goettel, a Sunday School teacher, also 
played a piano solo. 


A large congregation was present to 
share in the whole service and to hear 
the fine sermon by our genial state 
superintendent, Dr. Fred C. Leining. 


Altogether the service will long be 
remembered. Thinking of the sacrificial 
work and will of the fast loyal members, 
makes us the more inspired to go for- 
ward in this new age. 


John Murray Calendar 
for 1947 


Beautiful photography and attrac- 
tive style make this Calendar a gift 
item to give for Christmas. Good 
to use on the desk or hang on the 
wall. 


Send John Murray Calendars 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 


REV. WILLIAM RAINEY 
BENNETT IN GEORGIA 

Rev. William Rainey Bennett, for 
many years pastor at Elgin, Illinois, 
and more recently in retirement at 
Harbert, Michigan, arrived in Georgia 
this month to assume the pastorates at 
Canon, Rockwell, Windsor, Bowers 
Chapel, Senoia, and possibly Allatoona, 
and the other places at which occasional 
services are held. Mr. and Mrs. Bennett 
are occupying the parsonage at Canon 
which was bequeathed to the denomina- 
tion by the late Rev. Nellie Mann 
Opdale. 


NEW RECRUITS FOR LIBERALISM 

Dr. and Mrs. Lawrence W. Abbott 
of Akron, Ohio, announce the birth of a 
daughter, Barbara Joyce Abbott, on Oc- 
tober 25, 1946. 


Born to the Rev. and Mrs. David 
Rose, Orono, Maine, on October 29, a 
daughter, Deborah. 


North Carolina 
Christmas Bolly 
and 


Evergreens 


Box of Assorted Greens—$2.50: Express Collect 
Orange crate filled with Holly, Pine Branches, 


Mistletoe, Spanish Moss, Pine Cones $3.00 Express Prepaid 


Holly in bulk 20c per Ib. 5 lb. minimum 

Pine Branches 15c per Ib. 10 1b. minimum 

Mistletoe $6.50 per bu. basket packed in special moss 
F. O. B. North Carolina 


RED HILL CHURCH 


Send orders to 
Rev. Maurice W. Cobb 
201 Beaman Street 
(Clinton, N. C. 


OUTLAW’S BRIDGE 
‘Send orders to 
Rev. Gustav H. Ulrich 
RFD 


: 2 
Seven Springs, N. C. 
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Undiscovered 
Country 


By 
Raymond J. Baughan 


If you wake up in the morning, 
or go to bed at night, with that 
lost, discouraged feeling in your 
heart, if you need inspiration 
and courage to face the baffling 
events of the day, read from this 
book of original meditations. 
They will inspire you with new 
courage for the day and, at the 
same time, give you the peace of 
mind you need. 


Each of the three hundred and 
sixty-five meditations in this 
striking book springs from the 
trusting and calm spirit of the 
author. He has grasped man’s 
need of encouragement to face 
the events of a busy day and 
has answered that need in this 
significant book. 


UNDISCOVERED COUNTRY 
will be of interest, not only to 
all Christians of consecrated 
minds, but to critical contem- 
poraries looking for meditations 
that are unconventional for help 
in the enrichment of their own 
minds and spirits. 


You will find the book -useful 
for morning devotions through- 
out the year. Each meditation 
is preceded by a spiritual text 
and closes with a brief prayer. 


$3.00 


At your bookstore 


MACMILLAN 


60 Fifth Ave., New York 11 
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(Continued from page 556) 
had to do with staff salaries which were 
raised over forty per cent. It was en- 
couraging in view of the indifference of 
the church so often regarding those who 
labor for it, to know that a great cross 
section of women workers of all fellow- 
ships and in all areas are recognizing 
that the only way to move forward in 
great fields of service is by taking a 
truly Christian attitude toward the 
financial responsibility to those who 
serve. It will be truly interesting to 
watch during this coming biennium to 
see if the budget is achieved. If it is, 
it would seem to be a sure proof that 
when the program is big enough we rise 
to the demands it makes upon us. 

In view of the fact that the United 
Council of Church Women is one of the 
new interdenominational agencies, be- 
ing only at its third Assembly, and in 
view of the fact that it has had, in a time 
of extreme urgency and need for haste, 
to set up its contacts not only with its 
own state and local councils, but with 
the numerous denominational agencies 
as well, it is amazing that so much of 
real moment could have taken place at 
Grand Rapids these three days. It 
certainly speaks well for the ability of 
the staff and the vision of the officers. 
The credit should go to them for the 
success achieved. 

‘The Association of Universalist Wo- 
men was represented at this great 
Assembly by its president, Mrs. Hol- 
brook Mulford, who by virtue of her 
position as president is a member of the 
National Board; by Ida M. Folsom, 
Executive Director; by Mrs. James 
Henderson, Providence, Rhode Island, 
a former member of the Executive 
Board of The Association of Univer- 
salist Women, and president of the 
Rhode Island State Council; and by 
Clara Ruder of Wausau, Wisconsin. 
Mrs. Irving L. Walker of Rochester, 
New York, listed as one of the group 
leaders, was not able to be present. 
Mrs. Mulford served as one of the 
group recorders, and both Mrs. Mulford 
and Miss Folsom were in the Proces- 
sional, on the closing night, which in- 
cluded, the combined choirs, members 
of the Board, (and the newly elected 
members) state presidents of Councils, 
presidents and executive secretaries of 
national denominational women’s organ- 
izations, fraternal delegates, overseas 
guests and the participants in the serv- 
ice. At this final meeting, nearly five 
thousand people were present. 

| RR Eee 
PERSONAL 


Dora J. Brown, manager of the Serv- 
ice Department of the Universalist 
Publishing House, was a guest at dinner 
on October 28 at the Boston City Club. 
The dinner was in honor of Dorothy 
Clarke Wilson, author of The Herdsman, 
just published by Westminster Press. 
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TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning 
in New England 


Unusual Resources 


Welcomes returning 
veterans 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., LL.D., President 


For information address: 
Medford 55, Massachusetts 


a a ee ee ee 


———— 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 
256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass, 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organiza- 
tion, which offers the advantage of a comfortable, 
quiet and agreeable home at a low cost for those, 
young women with only moderate means of sup- 
port who come to this city for work or study. 
It is located at 256 Newbury St., Boston, and 
is within easy access of all parts of the city. 
The price of rooms with board, including light 
and heat, is $8.00 and $8.50 per week, for perma- 
nent guests. 

During the summer months there are accom- 
modations for women unattended who may wish 
to visit Boston for a few days at a time. For 
such transients the price is $1.50 a day. 

For further information please address the 
Superintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 256 
Newbury St., Boston. ' 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President 
For the Board of Managers 


Have you purchased your copy of | 
PARISH PRACTICE by Dr. Robert 
Cummins, General Superintendent | 


of the Universalist Church of 
America? $2.50 net 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 
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INSTALLATIONS 

ISAIAH J. DOMAS was installed as 
minister of the Universalist-»Church of 
the Good Shepherd, Springfield, Ver- 
mont, Thursday evening, October 31. Dr. 
Charles Pennoyer offered the Invocation. 
A. Lee Davis, Chairman of the Board 
of Trustees, presided on behalf of the 


parish and introduced the guest speak- 


ers. Those taking part in the service 
were the Rev. Carl H. Vose superin- 
tendent of Vermont and Quebec Univer- 
salist’ Churches, the Rev. E. L. Thorn- 
ton, of the N. Springfield Baptist church; 
the Rev.’ Nicholas Fedetz, of Holy Trin- 


ity church, the Rev. Ralph Edward Ky- 


pergUnitarian church of Charlestown 
and Walpole, N. H.; the Rev. Richard 
F. Beyer, First Congregational church, 
the Rev. Harvey F. Connor, Methodist 
church, and Mrs. Reiners, reader, Church 
of Christ Scientist, and Mr. Domas. 


Mr. Domas, one of our outstanding 
younger scholars, is completing his work 
for his doctorate at Harvard where 
he is “Edward Hopkins Student of 
Divinity.” This distinguished honor 


was won by Mr. Domas as one of the 


three highest ranking graduate student 


candidates for the Doctor of Philosophy 


degree. Mr. Domas is also instructor 
at Tufts College School of Religion. 


WESTON ATWOOD CATE was in- 


‘stalled as minister of the First Uni- 


versalist Church of North Adams, 
Massachusetts, Friday evening, Novem- 
ber 15. The Invocation was offered by 
the Rev. Victor Chicoine, The Act of 
Installajon was performed by V. H. 
Gordon, Moderator of the church. The 
Rev. Charles H. Emmons, Orange, 
offered the Installation Prayer and de- 
livered the Charge to the Minister. The 
Right Hand of Fellowship and welcome 
to the Commonwealth was extended by 
Dr. Clinton L. Scott, State Superin- 
tendent. Dr. Scott also gave the 
Charge to the Congregation. The Rev. 


| Victor Chicoine, President of the North 


* GREEN 


Adams Ministers Association expressed 
the welcome of the community. The 
benediction was pronounced by the 
Rév.*Weston Atwood Cate. 

‘#An informal reception for Dr. and 
Mrs. Cate and family was held in the 
Parish Hall following the service. 


BOOK CORNER 


Grass oF WYOMING. 
O’Hara. Lippincott. 
* $2.75. 
There are many lovers of My Friend 
Flicka and Thunderhead who will wel- 


Mary 
(319 pages.) 


WANTED 


Communion Table. Second-hand, if 


need be. Write Mrs. L. M. Nash, 
Holman Street, Kinston, N. C. 


December ie 1946 


JUST PUBLISHED 


A novel as tender 
and sweet and nostalgic 
as your first great love 


Green Grass of 


Wyomin 


A STORY PRESS BOOK 


By 
MARY 
O'HARA 


As a dreamy lad in My Friend Flicka, 
as a rebellious youth in Thunderhead, 
Ken McLaughlin won America’s heart. 
Now he loses his own to a girl with 


honey-colored hair. 


J, B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


$2.75 


100,000 IN PRINT 


et ee 


come this new novel about their old 
friends, the McLaughlin family. Ken, 
the youngster who tamed Thunderhead 
only to free him to run as wild stallion 
of the range, is now grown up at seven- 
teen. Ken meets Carey Marsh because 
Thunderhead, following the custom of 
the range, steals her beautiful filly, 
Crown Jewel. ; 
The story centers around the organiz- 
ing of the ranchers and the pursuit of 
Thunderhead until he is captured again 
by Ken. Miss O’Hara’s story has vigor 
and a sound realism. Ken’s love affair 
with Carey is adroitly handled in a 


clean, wholesome manner. 

The story is rich in a sound love of 
nature giving the reader a true picture 
of that indivisible bond between a boy 
and his horse. 

Like My Friend Flicka and Thunder- 
head this story will be as good reading 
next year and many years after because 
it has a fundamental, enduring appeal 
to all people. Clean, wholesome for all 
age groups. 
ee C. A. W. 

PS. This reviewer suggests that if you 
have not read My Friend Flicka and 
Thunderhead that you do so soon. 
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THE Obituaries 


STARR KING SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Affiliated with the Pacific School 
of Religion 
Adjoining the Berkeley campus of 
the University of California 
The Pacific center for Unitarian and 
Universalist Theological Training 


For information write 


The Rev. Edward Whitefield Ohrenstein 
2441 Le Conte Ave., Berkeley 4, Calif. 


MRS. MARY B. COFFIN 


Mrs. Mary B. Coffin, 75, widow of 
George P. Coffin, died Wednesday noon, 
October 2, at her home at 9 Sewall 
Street, Augusta, Maine. 

She was’ born in Freeport, July 26, 
1871, the daughter of Lucien J. and 
Emily Hoyt Blaisdell. A life-long mem- 
ber of the Universalist Church, she was 
also a member of the Murray Alliance, 


BEINGS cme rt 


36 ST NEW YORK 18, N'Y 


HARRY 
EMERSON 


FOSDICK 


closes his active ministry 
with a great book of sermons 


ON BEING 
FIT TO 
LIVE WITH 


Now Minister Emeritus of River- 
side Church and the NBC Na- 
tional Vespers hour, Dr. Fosdick 
gives us in this new book some 
of the finest and most helpful 
sermons of his long career. As 
always, they illustrate a mature, 
practical, and triumphant religion. 
$2.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 E. 33rd St., New York 16 


at all bookstores e 


the Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union, Current Events Club, League of 


Women Voters and the Hospital Aid. 


She is survived by two daughters, 
Mrs. Margaret C. Payne and Mrs. 
Emily C. Russell; two sons, Robert L. 
and Richard O. Coffin; all of Augusta, 
and six grandchildren, Robert Russell, 
U. S. Army, stationed at Aberdeen, 
Maryland, David Russell, Mary, Caro- 
lyn, Richard and David Coffin, all of 
Augusta. 


Mrs. Coffin possessed a keen sense of 
humor, and was always interested in 
things pertaining to human good, among 
these the church and its organizations. 


Funeral services were conducted by 
her pastor, Rev. Douglas H. Robbins, 
October 11, 1946. 


ALZINA M. MILLIGAN 


Alzina M. Milligan, 92, a life-long 
Universalist and a devoted member of 
the First Universalist Church of Oak- 
land, California, died on September 25. 
She was born in Lisbon, New York, 
September 7, 1854, and had just re- 
cently celebrated her ninety-second 
birthday. 

The earlier half of her life was largely 
spent in northern New York and her 
present pastor met her when he was a 
theological student at Canton, 1899- 
1903. At that time, she was matron of 
the Protestant Orphanage in Ogdens- 
burg and actively devoted to the Uni- 
versalist church in that city. 

In later years, she served as House 
Mother in one of the girls’ dormitories 
at Lombard College in Galesburg, Illi- 
nois. Her beautiful character and 
motherly nature endeared her for life 
to the young women there. Many of 
them kept in touch with her through all 
these years. 

She has been greatly cherished in the 
Oakland, California church, where she 
has been a most faithful and helpful 
member for the past twenty years. 

She leaves a son, Roy S. Milligan, a 
prominent resident of Oakland, and a 
daughter, Edna (Mrs. S. P. Rushton), 
with whom she resided, and three grand- 
sons and a granddaughter. 


The funeral was held September 27, 


riwTre ff @ 2 om ew ithe Rev. Bernard C. Ruggles officiated. 


EDUCATION FOR 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Theological School of 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Thorough Religious 


Edueation Course 
Freedom and Fellowship 


Write for information 


DEAN J. M. ATWOOD 
CANTON, N. Y. 


PETER JOHN McINNIS 


The Rev. Peter John McInnis died 
in his sleep at his home in Athol, Massa- 
chusetts, October 12, 1946. Funeral 
services were held at Winthrop, Massa-* 
chusetts, October 15. The Rev. Charles 
H. Emmons officiated. 


Peter John McInnis was born in 
Sydney, Nova Scotia, February 15, 
1874. His early education was received 
in the schools of his native town. He 
later attended the University of Maine 
and Trinity College. For a time, he 
studied in Bangor Seminary and later 
in Auburn Seminary. In 1913, he re- 
ceived the degree of Batchelor of Sacred 
Theology from the Crane Theological 
School of Tufts College. He was or- 
dained to the Universalist ministry 
July 12, 1915. 


Mr. McInnis served two parishes in 
Vermont, Felchville from 1914 to 1915 
and Concord from 1916 to 1920. He 
was pastor of the Universalist Church 
in Adams, Massachusetts, from 1920 to 
1922, in Gardner, Massachusetts, 1922 
to 1927, Norwell, 1929-1930, and North 
Orange, 1930 to 1945. 

Mr. McInnis leaves a wife; one 
brother, John, and two sisters, Mrs. 
McQuerrie, and Mrs. Hugh Smith. 
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At Ture Aurar. Edited by Charles A. 
Wyman. Murray Press. $1.50. 
Here is a compilation of prayers for 

every purpose: home reading, com- 

mencement addresses, table graces, me- 
morial days, special occasions, short 
inspirational prayers, longer devotional 
prayers. In short, it is a comprehensive 
compilation which should prove very 
valuable to layman and minister alike. 
The authors are well-known ministers 
and professors, who have known through 
experience the needs and thoughts of 
people. It is purposely prepared for 
thé “widest possible use by single per- 
sons or groups of young people, women’s 
groups, men’s clubs and teachers. 


Barasspas. Emery Bekessy. Prentice 


Hall. $2.75. : 

There have been several books about 
the characters contemporary with Jesus 
since The Robe was written. Some were 
mere attempts to capitalize on the tre- 
mendous sales appeal of The Robe. When 
I started to review Barabbas I thought: 
“Here is another rider on the fame of 
The Robe. “As I read I saw how wrong 
I was. 

Barabbas is a novel about a little- 
known character of the Bible. The prin- 
cipal reference to him being the scene 
’ where Jesus and Barabbas stood on the 
steps and Pilate offered the crowd their 
choice. Barabbas was chosen. 

Emery Bekessy is apparently well- 
versed in Biblical customs and_phil- 
osophy «s well as alert to present-day 
conflict between good and evil. Weav- 
ing the threads together, he causes Ba- 
rabbas to appear in a sort of Robin 
Hood role. With devastating clarity the 
first thoughts of Barabbas to be the sav- 
iour of Israel by violence, murder, intri- 
gue, change until he thinks in terms of 
being the conqueror, not the saviour. 

Barabbas’ presumed meeting with 
Jesus during which he hoped to make an 
alliance with Jesus indicates the pattern. 


From that point, even though this is a 
novel, the clashing philosophies of good 
will, brotherhood, passivity, on one hand, 
and violence on the other, run to the 
end. The tragic thing to me was that 
in the end the philosophy of Jesus had 
not won Barabbas to its way of life. 
Rather the author causes Barabbas to 
say: “Jesus of Nazareth, the struggle be- 
tween you and me will go on forever.” 

And then: “Barabbas rose. In his soul 
was the darkness of night, on his brow 
defiance and his eyes glared hatred. 

“And he went out to the road and 
marched off down the road—apostle of 
hate for all ages and all nations.” 

And yet, this was more than an end 
to a story. It stands as a warning; a 
prophecy of the future unless men can 
be won to the way of the humble 
prophet of Nazareth! 

Perhaps unintentionally, the author 
has presented a graphic story of modern 
day history. The past few years can 
easily be fitted into the pattern with 
many names being substituted for Ba- 
rabbas. We are indebted to Emery 
Bekessy for his novel, which will be read 
by many, many people. If they think 
as they read, a considerable power for 
“cood” will be added to the “influence” 
working to bring a world brotherhood. 


Parish Practice IN  UNIVERSALIST 


Cuurcues. By Dr. Robert Cummins. 

160 pages. $2.50. 

Dr. Cummins has spent several 
years in the preparation of Parish Prac- 
tice in Universalist Churches. 

Do you know your duties as trustee 
or chairman or standing committee 
member? Do you know how to plan 
a budget or have an every-member 
canvas? Do you know the legal pro- 
cedure of church organization, the 
safety precaution for church funds? 

These and many, many other parts of 
church organization are adequately 
treated. Small churches as well as large 
churches are covered. 

Every church, large or small, should 
have at least one copy for its respec- 
tive officers to read. CRASAWE 


AT THINE ALTAR 


Edited by CHARLES A. WYMAN 


$1.50 


A compilation of prayers purposely kept simple in 
design, humble in the purpose of stimulating devo- 
tional prayers. 


“Here at last is a book of prayers that is not one-tracked in compilation. 
It can well serve the minister and layman alike on many occasions.” 
“ ‘At Thine Altar’ should be in the hands of every church leader.” 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE, 16 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 


December 7, 1946 


Every munister should consider this 
a must for library! CA W. 


The People have 
been asking for 


PARISH 


PARABLES 


by 
Clinton Lee Scott 


$1.25 ea. 


The book is now ready. Brief, 
terse pointed lessons come from the 
broad pastoral experiences of the 
author. Written in an understanding 
way, PARISH PARABLES brings the 
parables of long ago up to modern 
days. You will find Of a Dream—Of 
the Man Who was Always Late—Of 
Finding Excuses—Of Being Offended 
—Of Sticking Out Necks—Of Gardens 
—Of Priorities, and many other sub- 
jects form the pattern of the book. 
Each page is a story in itself. 

Dr. Scott is the superintendent of 
Massachusetts Universalist Churches 
and formerly minister in Gloucester, 
Mass., Peoria, Ill., Dayton, Ohio, and 
Atlanta, Ga. The book is attractive 
in style and size, and one you will 
read and reread many times. 


THE MURRAY PRESS 
16 Beacon St., Boston 
TEAR OFF AND MAIL SS 00000 Reey 


a | 
HE Please send ...... copies PARISH PAR- 8 
2 ABLES at $1.25. : 

a 
- Send) FO. socic ccs ais ¢ as she nicl aie or aelsleloie oie ese 0 vies ] 
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Christmas Transparencies 


This unit consists of a set of trans- 
parencies depicting the scene of the 
Christmas Story. The pictures are 
in silhouette. Picture and frame are 
cut from a single piece of black 
paper against a dark blue back- 
ground. These make delightful dec- 
orations for church school or home 
or as patterns for spatter work. 
Set, 30 cents. 


Universalist Publishing House, 
16 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 
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PASTORAL CHANGE 


The Rev. Herbert G. Weeks, formerly 
of Guilford and Sangerville, Maine, has 
assumed his new duties as minister of 
the First Universalist Church of West- 
brook, Maine. 


BALLOU-HAMILTON 


One of the most prominent Universal- 
ist laymen, Dr. Frank W. Ballou of 
Washington, D. C., was married to Mrs. 
Adeline J. Hamilton on November 5. 
The ceremony, which was witnessed by 
only a small group of intimate friends, 
was performed by Rev. Seth R. Brooks, 
D.D. at his apartment. Dr. Ballou and 
Mrs. Ballou left immediately after the 
ceremony by automobile for St. Peters- 
burg, Florida, where they will spend 
the winter at the Detroit Hotel. 


Dr. Ballou performed an epoch-mark- 
ing service for Washington as Superin- 
tendent of Schools for twenty-three 
years. During that time, he served re- 
peatedly as Moderator of the Universal- 
ist National Memorial Church and also 
he served two terms on the Board of 
Trustees of the Universalist Church of 
America. 


Mrs. Hamilton, a graduate of the 
Mayo Clinic at Rochester, Minn., is a 
registered nurse. She was a_ public 
health nurse in Florida for two years 
and an anesthetist ten years. She then 
came to Washington and did private 
nursing at Doctors Hospital. 


Dr. and Mrs. Ballou will be at home 
at the Ballou home 3117 45th Street, 
Washington after March 1. 


BINGHAMTON DEDICATES 
NEW ORGAN 


The auditorium of the Binghamton, 
New York, church was completely filled 
on November 10, for the dedication of 
a new pipe organ in honor of the men 
and women of the parish who served 
their country in World Wars I and II. 


An organ fund started by the young 
people before the recent war, was con- 
tinued by the parish during the war 
years and completed soon after the 
peace was signed. The instrument, 
which is a two-manual electric action 
Beman pipe organ, was constructed by 
the well-known local firm of Beman- 
Cregier. 

At the conclusion of the service, a 
member of the Board of Trustees, speak- 
ing for the parish, surprised Dr. and 
Mrs. L. Ward Brigham by leading in a 
short service in which our completely 
refinished auditorium was dedicated to 
Dr. and Mrs. Brigham in appreciation 
of their effective work in this parish 
during the trying war years. As a re- 
sult of their inspiration, the church 
property has been almost entirely recon- 
ditioned, nearly all of the labor being 
donated by members of the parish. Our 
church plant, which includes the min- 
ister’s quarters and a detached parish 
hall equipped with stage and other 
appurtenances, is the envy of many of 
the larger church organizations of the 
city. 


Murray Press Studios Christmas Cards 
22 for $1.00 


Attractively Boxed 
ORDER NOW TO INSURE DELIVERY 


TEAR OFF AND MAIL 


boxes Christmas Cards at $1.00 to: 


[ ] check 


566 


[ ] money order enclosed. 
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THOUGHTS FOR TODAY 
by William Wallace Rose 
—daily mental refreshment. Informal “shirt- 
4 sleeve" talks directly from an under- 
standing heort . 


ONLY MORE SURE 
3 by Daniel Smythe 
— poetry inspired on the field of battle, 
re-ossurance of courage 


AT YOUR BOOKSTORE 


A RELIGION FOR GREATNESS 
by Clarence R. Skinner 

The Universals in Christionity gai o to a bya 

competent scholar. ee 


o sti ring 
$1.5 


~ MURRAY PRESS, 16 BEACON ST, ~ BOSTON, MASS 


Notices 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


Lay License granted to Alice M. Harrison. 
License renewed, Gordon A. Crook. 
Transfer of Hope Hilton from Illinois 
accepted. 
Cart A. Hempen, Secretary 


THE IOWA FELLOWSHIP 


‘COMMITTEE 


Transfer of Mathias R. Heilig to the Penn- 
sylvania Convention, July 11, 1946. 


% 

Acceptance of transfer of M. R. Heilig 

received from the Pennsylvania Convention, 
October 27, 1946. 


Laura B. Gater, Secretary 


UNIVERSALIST 
WOMEN’S ALLIANCE 

The Alliance of 
Boston and vicinity will meet on Friday, 
December 20, at Bethany Union, 256 New- 
bury Street, at eleven o'clock. 


Universalist Women’s 


Following the business meeting, there will 
be a Christmas entertainment and party. 
Dr. Mabel I. Emerson will give Christmas 
readings, and there will be solos by Mrs. 
Charles Payson and violin selections by Mrs. 
William R. Ransom. Members are asked 
to bring gifts for the Home. Kindly make 
luncheon reservations with Mrs. Spear, Com- 
monwealth 0240, on or before Monday, 
December 16. 
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UNIVERSALISM IS THE ANSWER AT HOME AND ABROAD! 
UPON YOUR SHARING DEPENDS THE SERVICE OF YOUR CHURCH! 


| _~ THE UNIVERSALIST UNIFIED APPEAL for 1946-1947 has made a splendid start 


| YOU made this possible by your early giving « « « 


:- SEVEN CHURCHES HAVE PAID THEIR MINIMUM FAIR SHARE IN FULL! Was 
| .#your church one of the FIRST SEVEN? Have you sent your FAIR SHARE? 


DO YOU KNOW? 


That our general field worker serviced seventy-five churches in seventeen states last 
year? 

That our two G.S.S.A. workers serviced seventy-two churches in ten states? 

That our youth department still serves men in the armed forces? 


That beginning this year, the Universalist Church of America increased pension pay- 
ments to ministers by $100 per year? 


What better gift could you make for Christmas than to add 25% to the amount you 
| gave last year—to your FAIR SHARE check—and send it to the UNIVERSALIST CHURCH 
OF AMERICA, 16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass., to help your church better care for its retired 
and, often needy, ministers who have served you so well and faithfully? 


| YOUR CHURCH WILL RECEIVE FULL CREDIT FOR YOUR GIFT! AS OUR 
PEOPLE SHARE MORE THE CHURCH WILL DO MORE. Upon this basis we serve you 


in every field possible. Be informed. Ask your minister for the pamphlets below. 
# 


WE CAN DO ALL THESE THINGS AND MORE IF? 


Read Carefully — Give Generously — Do It Now 


i ON YOUR SHARING DEPENDS 
OUR SHARING DEPENDS | YOUR SHARING DEPENDS |E SERVICE OF YOUR CHURCHI 
RVICE i” CHURCH [ERVICE i YOUR CHURCH 
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UPON YOUR SHARING DEPENDS 


PLANS AND FIGURES 
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Crackling 


Three tramps had boiled a chicken 
and were arguing how to divide it. One 
suggested they should toss a coin. 
“Head,” called Sam. “Tail,’ called 
Tom. “I'll take what’s left,’ said Pat. 

* * * 

“Did you hear about the fellow who 
invented a device for looking through 
walls?” 

“No, I didn’t. What does he call it?” 

“A window.” 

* cs * 

Employer: “You are late again this 
morning. Don’t you know when we 
start work here?” 

Employee: “No. They are always 
working whenever I get there.” 

* * * 


At that time, Senator Hitchcock said 
to Dr. MacFarland, “You are a minister 
of the Gospel. Convert Henry Cabot 
Lodge so that he will stop hating Wood- 
row Wilson and the Covenant of the 
Teague will be accepted.” 


HYMN BOOKS AVAILABLE 


| Forty .used copies of Hymns of the 
_ Church are available in Boston for pay- 
ment of transportation. Write Dora J. 
Brown, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, 


Mass. 


Books Make Lasting Gifts! 


For your convenience order any book appearing 
in this issue of THE LEADER. Please send 


Copies Totals 
JOSH, Undiscovered Country POO etree ae 
seep ot. Barabbas BoD Dyed keaton 
Eevee 58 Green Grass of Wyoming DATO Sato’ 
AE piss Happy the Land BO OQs scnceeaets wc 
mse oe This One is on the House b IMG Uecker ot 
Laniscg, Parish Parables HRSA Ra Oe vs Nae 
sepals! ats John Murray Calendar BLO temas 
RUIN boxes Christmas cards PL OOwierrecir aes 


eet At Thine Altar $1.50 
Heyer 23, On Being Fit to Live With 
Enclosed find $......1......0. 
Bill me 


One eee eeeeenee 


OPC meee ee ern reser een reser eee sere eeeesreneeereseeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeaecenessees 


Citar hOS tates os ctarn se ussas,n. donpcislica Rircvugt docks vaotac RE :. 
~P. S.. If this order totals $15.00 or ‘more and cash 
_ accompanies order,’ we'll send a gift book or books 
_ valued at $2.50 as Book Club bonus. 

Cut out and mail to | 

__ | UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
‘16 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 
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good will, brotherhood . . . on one hand, and violence on the 
other, run to the end.” 

“Barabbas will stand on its own merits as being historically 
sound in certain factual material and being a well written, | 
cleverly constructed, easily read novel of high quality.” 


UNiVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 


Another Prentice-Hall Triumph! 


A novel of destiny, BARABBAS 
will be read, talked about, preached 
about, quoted for months to come. 
The story of Barabbas, the thief, 
whom the crowd chose in pref- 
erence to Jesus. Barabbas went 
on his way of violence while Jesus 
went to the Cross. Emery Bekessy 
had the collaboration of the Bib- 
lical historian, Andreas Hemberger 
of Austria. 
Mr. Wyman, reviewing BAR- 
ABBAS says: “Emery Bekessy | 
.. . eauses Barabbas to appear in 
a sort of Robin Hood role... until 
he thinks in terms of being con- 
queror ...”’ “From that point 
. ., the clashing philosophies of 


Order your copies from 


A BUSINESS LEADER ON THE ELECTIONS 
A Massachusetts business man, Charles Luckman, 
president of Lever Brothers, speaking to a gathering 
of business men in Chicago recently warned business 
against complacency. 
Mr. Luckman’s words deserve wide reading. 
“Tuesday’s Republican landslide sharply focuses — 
the crises of our national affairs. The Chinese word for 
‘crises,’ as some of you may know, is composed of two, 
characters—the one meaning ‘danger’ and the other 
‘opportunity.’ 
“The danger we now face is that complacency may 
lead those of us in business to slide back, and to revert 
to past attitudes of indifference and unconcern for 
the people who man our plants and offices. That 
attitude was repudiated once before by the American 
people. If we are unwise enough to permit its resur- 
rection, it can be repudiated again. ‘ 
“The opportunity which the crisis presents is the 
second chance American business now has in a favor-— 
able government climate to conduct its stewardship 
of a national economy with a thoughtful constructive 
concern for the hazards and problems which exist ial 
the lives of our American wage earners. : 
“Let us reverse some of our historically negative 
attitudes, and become a force for enthusiastic progress 
each in his own community. As we do these things, 
let us not forget the part that vision and enthusiasm 


should play in this undertaking. Let us discard fear, 


and share our hopes with America. : ll 
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